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INTRODUCTORY. 


At the close of the first half-century in the life of the American Board, a Memorial 
Volume was issued, edited by the Senior Secretary, Rev. Dr. Rufus Anderson, contain- 
ing a brief account of the Jubilee Meeting, the semi-centennial discourse by President 
Mark Hopkins, followed by twenty-four chapters relating to the origin and constitution 
of the Board and its missions, the principles and methods on which its work is con- 
ducted, together with some account of the results attained. This Memorial Volume 
may be regarded as a constitutional history of the American Board, and as such it 
stands without need of revision. The changes which have occurred within the third 
quarter of a century have been in the line of the development of the principles on 
which the Board was founded, not in the principles themselves. Hence there is no 
occasion for issuing, in connection with its Seventy-fifth Anniversary, a volume like 
that which marked the Jubilee year. It has been felt, however, that the able and 
inspiring discourses, together with the hearty salutations received from other missionary 
- bodies, and the historical papers presented from the Prudential Committee, should be 
collected in a form which might serve as a permanent memorial of the completion of 
three fourths of a century in the history of the oldest society in America which 
attempted the work of preaching the gospel in foreign lands. 

The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Board was held, as was the Fiftieth, in Boston, 
commencing Tuesday afternoon, October 13, and ending Friday morning, October 16. 
It is believed that few meetings have, in anticipation, awakened more interest among 
Christian people or called out more earnest prayer. The citizens of Boston and 
vicinity made the .most careful and extensive preparations for the entertainment of 
guests, the thousands who sought hospitality were provided for, and more guests 
would have been gladly welcomed, though the halls and churches were at times 
inadequate to the requirements. A pouring rain on Tuesday did not prevent the 
crowding of Tremont Temple with an eager audience, both at the opening service 
in the afternoon, and in the evening, when Rev. Dr. Walker preached the annual 
sermon. 

On Wednesday services were held simultaneously in Tremont Temple and the Music 
Hall, President Mark Hopkins presiding at the former place and Vice-president E. W. 
Blatchford at the latter. The several speakers passed from one assembly to the other, 
thus reaching with the same paper or address an audience estimated at over 7,000. The 
historical papers from the Prudential Committee occupied the forenoon, and the saluta- 
tions from representatives of various missionary and benevolent societies the afternoon. 
Extracts were also read by Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson from a pamphlet addressed 
to the Board by Robert N. Cust, Esq., of London, entitled ‘‘ Observations and Reflec- 
tions on Matters connected with Missionary Societies and Missionaries.” In the even- 
ing Rev. Dr. Storrs delivered a special discourse in Tremont Temple, which was 
crowded to overflowing as soon as possible after the doors were opened, while the Music 
Hall was also densely thronged by an enthusiastic audience, who listened to Rev. Dr. 
John H. Barrows, of Chicago, Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn, Rev. Joseph 
Cook, of Boston, and Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of New York. At the. same hour 
there were two overflow-meetings held, one in Park-street Church and the other in 
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Mount Vernon Church, where addresses were made by returned missionaries and others, 
among whom were Rev. J. S. Chandler, of Madura, Rev. Messrs. J. Y. Leonard, 
Edward Riggs, and M. H. Hitchcock, of Turkey, Rev. W. E. Fay, of West Central 
Africa, Rev. J. F. Whitney, of Micronesia, Rev. J. H. Pettee, of Japan, and Hon. 
B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut. 

On Thursday morning, while the Board was transacting its business in connection 
with the annual reports from the several missions, with addresses by the Chairmen of 
Committees and by missionaries fresh from the field, the Woman’s Board held a meet- 
ing in Mount Vernon Church, which was so crowded that overflow-meetings were 
held in the vestry of that church and also of Park-street Church. In the afternoon the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in four churches, — Shawmut, Old 
South, Park Street, and Mt. Vernon, — when there sat at the Master’s table not less 
than 4,000 persons, in solemn and glad remembrance of his dying love for the world. 
In the evening of Thursday, audiences as large as any of the week were gathered in the 
great halls, and Park-street Church was also opened. In Tremont Temple Dr. 
Hopkins, according to custom, made an address, and was followed by President S. C. 
Bartlett, D.p., of Dartmouth College, who presented a series of resolutions gratefully 
recognizing the blessing of God upon the work of the Board, and calling upon its con- 
stituency to raise a special and additional sum of $100,000 as a thank-offering to the 
Lord of missions. Other addresses were made by Prof. F. W. Fisk, D.D., of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Prof. William M. Barbour, D.p., of Yale College, and Prof. 
William J. Tucker, D.p., of Andover Theological Seminary. At the Music Hall, 
addresses were made by Rev. Dr. George F. Magoun, of Iowa, Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, of Boston, Rev. Dr. James Powell, of New York, and Rev. Dr. R. os 
Storrs, of Brooklyn. 

At the closing session on Friday morning Tremont Temple was again crowded to 
overflowing. The names of the missionaries who were on their way to their several 
fields of labor, and those who were present, about to depart, were given, some of whom 
spoke a few words of farewell. Among them was Rev. Joseph Hardy Neesima, who, 
after a year of rest in this country, rendered necessary by ill health, was about to 
return to his native land. The resolution of thanks to the citizens of Boston and 
vicinity, and to all who had contributed to the success of the meeting, was unanimously 
adopted, the vast assembly rising to confirm the vote. President Hopkins emphasized 
this expression of thanks, and Rev. Dr. Webb, of Boston, Chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements, replied in fitting terms. The session closed with singing the hymn, 
«« Blest be the Tie that Binds,” and the benediction was pronounced by President Noah 
Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 

Among the incidents of special interest connected with the meeting was the presen- 
tation of the table around which five original Commissioners of the American Board sat 
at the first meeting, held in the parlor of Rev. Noah Porter, at Farmington, Connecticut, 
September 5, 1810. The table was presented in behalf of the children of Mr. Porter, 
who was pastor of the church at Farmington, and who took part in the deliberations of 
that first meeting. 

The reading of the two letters which are contained in this volume — one from the Syria 
Mission, now of the American Presbyterian Board, and the other from pastors and acting 
pastors of thirty-one churches in Japan — produced a profound impression. The cordial 
affection manifested by those who were once missionaries of the American Board, 
but now laboring under another organization, was heartily appreciated, while wonder 
and gratitude were mingled at the reception of such a communication as that from 
Japan — a nation that so recently was without the light of the gospel. 

The reports made of the meetings by the secular press of Boston and the religious press 
of the whole country were full andl commendatory, and assent was universally given to the 
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utterance of President Hopkins, that ‘‘ since the world stood there never has been 
such a gathering as this in connection with the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
American Board in Boston.” 

It is but fitting that recognition should be made here of the faithful and admirable 
services rendered by the Committee of Arrangements for the Annual Meeting, especially 
by Rev. D. W. Waldron, Chairman of the Committee on Entertainment, and William 
F. Whittemore, Esq., Chairman of the Committee on Places of Meeting and Printing. 

The likeness of Governor John Treadwell, which will be found as the frontispiece, is 
from a memorial pamphlet by Professor Olmstead, of Yale College, published in 1843. 
Governor Treadwell was born in Farmington, Conn., November 2 3 (O.S.), 1745, and was 
the first President of the American Board, holding that office for a period of thirteen 
years. 

For the portrait of President Hopkins, opposite to page 59, we are indebted to the 
publishers of Harpers Monthly Magazine. 
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SERMON. 


BY 


REV. GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





SekeM ON. 


“ These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen them and greeted them 
from afar, and having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.... And 
these all, having had witness borne to them through their faith, received not the promise, God having 
provided some better thing concerning us, that apart from us they should not be made perfect,"— 
HEBREWS Xi, 13, 39, 40. 


BRETHREN AND FRIENDS, — The call which has gathered us here this 
evening has informed us that this convocatidn marks the seventy-fifth 
completed year of the history and work of this American Board of 
Foreign Missions. A natural instinct in us all, responsive to the 
arrival of great period-marking epochs, whether in our personal lives 
or in the lives of social institutions, has already lent a quality of 
peculiar interest to the occasion, visible enough in this assembly. 
It has also, to a very considerable extent, determined the character 
of the suggestions which will be presented to you on this opening 
evening of our concourse. 

As in the individual lives of each one of us, the coming of a twenti- 
eth, fortieth, or, if we attain unto it, a seventieth birthday first awakens 
remembrances of experiences past rather than visions of experiences 
possibly to come, so to-night it is the fountain of memory, rather than 
anticipation, which seems mainly to overflow. 

At other sessions of this meeting, the forelooking aspect of this anni- 
versary will doubtless be inspiringly presented. Especially delightful 
is it to know that to-morrow night a master-hand will draw for us some 
outlines of the glorious prospect visible from the height to which this 
missionary enterprise has already laboriously climbed. But this evening, 
with something of the fondness of Experience’s retrospective eye, let 
us turn to the humbler duty of calling to mind their “faith” who, going 
before us in this endeavor, “saw” the promises “and greeted them 
from afar” ; and especially let us try clearly to discern some features of 
that “witness” which has been all along borne to their faith, and which 
has so become, not only a witness to them, but to us an enunciation of 
certain great guiding principles, which seventy-five years of missionary 
work have illuminated and emphasized. 

To get even a little conception of the fathers’ “faith” in embarking 
on this enterprise requires from us, not mere sympathy and goodwill 
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only, but some imagination and knowledge also. For although gone 
only three quarters of a century into the past, theirs was almost another 
world than ours. 

Four young men who, in comparative isolation and obscurity, had 
been for nearly three years previous thinking and praying over the 
Master’s parting command, “Go, make disciples of all the nations,” had, 
in June, 1810, memorialized the General Association of Massachusetts, 
assembled that year at Bradford and composed of twenty-eight members, 
concerning the reasonableness of their desires, and the prospect of their 
support, in going on a mission to the heathen. Two others would have 
signed the memorial had it not been feared that the idea of the possible 
summons to support six missionaries would have at once been fatal to 
the whole endeavor in the view of the Association. But the Association 
considered, prayed, and, as we must believe, lifted and inspired by a 
divinely begotten faith, resolved. A Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions of nine men was then and there designated, five of whom 
met at the house of Rev. Noah Porter, at Farmington, Connecticut, 
on the seventh of September following, and organized the Board whose 
seventy-fifth anniversary we are now celebrating. 

So stated, the matter does not seem to us very formidable or the per- 
formance itself immensely memorable. But we are told by a competent 
authority that, while some were delighted and even exhilarated, others 
regarded the whole enterprise as the “very essence of folly.” And not 
strange was it that many so thought. For how different a world that 
was, and in what a comparative night of gloom on the whole problem of 
missionary endeavor it was, that the fathers took their prophetic resolve ! 

The Federal Union was then a youngling of only twenty-one years. 
But twenty-seven years had gone since the colonies had emerged from 
an exhausting war with Great Britain, and the ominous notes of prepa- 
ration were even now sounding for another conflict only two years 
further on, which was again to embargo every Atlantic port, and to 
bankrupt half the industries of the land. What we now exult over as 
the widespread area of our civilized domain was bordered still by savage 
tribes no further westward than Ohio. Louisiana, an undivided territory 
stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to British North America, along the 
whole course of the waters of the Mississippi and Missouri, had been 
only seven years before a French colony. California was still a Spanish 
one, unsought unto as yet even for the hides, a sluggish trade wherein 
long preceded a search for anything else. The total population, sparsely 
scattered over the vast regions which our national instincts still lead us . 
rather to grasp than to occupy, was little more than one eighth of that 
which now but partially tenants these wide domains. Wealth was small ; 
the mines of silver and of gold unfound and unconjectured ; even those 
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of iron and coal but little discovered or utilized. Not a rod of railway 
laid on the continent or in the world. Only two or three slow-creeping 
steamboats venturing about the quiet river-waters near Philadelphia and 
New York, with not an expectation in any mind that they could ever 
breast Atlantic waves. 

And the lands toward which imagination turned as the proper arena 
of missionary endeavor — how comparatively remote, inaccessible, and 
unknown! Distant India; from whose trading settlements answers to 
letters might possibly arrive in ten months or a year, doubly hostile to 
the Gospel by native heathenism and by the jealousy of British com- 
merce. Mysterious Africa; continent of obscurity, guarded by pesti- 
lence, walled along its northern shores by the unshaken bulwarks of 
Mohammedan powers, holding even at that moment in chattel bondage 
unrescued citizens of England and the United States, and vaguely known 
all along its western shores as the war-ground of savages and the mart 
of slaves. Multitudinous China; cut off from religious approach by 
edicts of exclusion whose resoluteness and strength had only a partial 
emblem in her circumvallating Tartar wall. Populous Japan; hardly as 
yet discriminated in thought from China, and equally inaccessible to 
Christian entrance. Barbarous Pacific Islands; from whose _ hostile 
shores returning voyagers brought back tales of cannibalism and death. 
A far-off, shadow-like, portentous, terror-brooded, awful world ! 

Meantime, not twenty years had gone since, in the home-land of Great 
Britain, with all its advantages of commerce, governmental supremacy, 
and established wealth, the conscience of the churches began first feebly 
to stir on this subject of missions to the heathen. It was only in 1792 
that twelve Baptist ministers at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, united 
‘in forming a Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen. 
The London Missionary Society followed in 1798. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society, with sixteen ministers of the Establishment, was con- 
stituted in 1801. The Methodists had for a few years labored among 
West India slaves. But so little was generally known or felt of the 
need and nature of missionary work, that, even after the formation of 
all of the above-named societies, the great East India Company (consti- 
tuted in all probability nearly to a man of baptized members of the 
English Church) put on solemn record in memorial to Parliament that 
“the sending of missionaries into our Eastern possessions is the mad- 
dest, most extravagant, most expensive, most unwarrantable project that 
was ever proposed by a lunatic enthusiast.” And it was not until three 
years after the formation of our own American Board that the interdict 
imposed by that company was removed by act of Parliament from the 
preaching of the Gospel in the Indian provinces of Christian England. 

Whatever, therefore, of preparation and example there may have been 
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in the institution of foreign-missionary societies abroad, or of societies 
in behalf of American Indians at home, or whatever incentive and 
encouragement may have been derived from the noble spectacle of the 
Moravian Brethren, anticipating by more than two generations the zeal 
for souls of any other branch of the modern Church, or whatever quick- 
ening on the question of the Church’s duty to those destitute of Gospel 
light may have come from the great revivals which marked the opening 
of the century, or from the pages of those few magazines in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New York which were gathering eagerly and 
disseminating the new missionary intelligence of the time, still it cannot 
be denied that the formation here, under the deterring circumstances I 
have all too feebly indicated, of this American Foreign Missionary 
Board was an act of signal and far-sighted faith. For, brethren, it must 
not be forgotten that the act, however feeble in the outward expression, 
involved the whole future. It was a distinct recognition and acceptance 
of the obligation to evangelize “the. world.” It carried with it, poten- 
tially, all that has been done, and all that we or those who come after 
us can ever do, toward the fulfilment of the Master’s behest to “ preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” And it did this deliberately, intelligently, 
and with forecast of labor, difficulty, and sacrifice as great, certainly, 
as the event has realized. And it becomes us to-night to honor and 
emulate their faith. Well may we write their names in a new eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews as those who saw the promises, and “greeted 
them from afar,” and trusted in them though “ they were strangers and 
pilgrims in the earth.” 

But whenever was it in this ransomed, though still groping and 
benighted, world that real faith lacked its divine witness? Not’ 
always, not often, indeed, does faith receive the full promise which 
it yearns for, however it may “see” it and “greet it from afar.” But 
a witness to its divine quality, an earnest of its sure fruition, that is 
seldom long wanting. Certainly it was not wanting in this case which 
we are contemplating to-night. 

The fathers did indeed one after another die. Founders, missionaries, 
patrons of the Board, they passed on. But gradually ere they went, 
and with increasing fulness ere the latter of them went, came—and 
came as distinctly as the fiery sign on Abel’s accepted offering or 
Pentecost’s surrendered company — the divine testimony to their trust. 

Where are now those four doubting applicants for the sympathy of 
the Christian Church in the longing of their souls to carry the Gospel 
of their own salvation to alien climes? Gone indeed from human sight, 
but beholding ere they went the fast-following ranks of nearly nineteen 
hundred kindred souls, whom their example inspired and this Board 
has sent forth. 
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Where are the nine men of this adjacent region of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, designated at first to stand as the churches’ repre- 
sentatives in the guidance of this enterprise? Passed long since from 
earthly view, but their places filled, in successive companies and from 
ever-widening regions, by the more than six hundred of our churches’ 
wisest and best men, clerical and lay, who have been numbered of this 
corporate body from twenty-five States of our broadening land. 

The fifty converts from heathenism to the Gospel, which in 1820 
stood the utmost sum of witness borne to ten years of missionary labor 
through agency of this Board—how is their testimony lost in the 
voices of the twenty-three thousand members of Christian churches 
to-day gathered by its labors on once heathen soil! or in the songs 
of the ninety thousand such, who have been enrolled therein, but 
are, most of them, to-night singing round the throne above! 

Has the fathers’ faith had witness? Ask the three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pupils who have been taught in schools conducted 
by our missionaries. Open a few of the sixteen hundred and fifty 
millions of pages of Gospel literature disseminated by this Board; 
spell out the words of Christ in some of the twenty-five languages and 
dialects in which its messengers tell the story of the cross. Watness? 
Whenever was witness more demonstrative and opulent to any act of 
faith on earth? 

But the precise quality of this witness which has been borne 
to the faith of those who have gone before us, and especially that about 
it which makes it illuminative to us for future guidance, will better 
appear, if, turning from these general illustrations, we look a little 
more carefully at a few definite points of that testimony which these 
seventy-five years of missionary history have given and certified. 

The power of a great Religious Idea to move and hold the intellect and 
heart of men—that is one witness to the fathers’ faith which this 
three quarters of a century has made manifest. 

A great idea—the Missionary Idea—the idea of the discipling of 
‘call nations,” the Christianization of the world, the extension of the 
Kingdom of God throughout all the earth —that, nothing scantier than 
that, is the true missionary thought. No comparatively technical and 
scholastic conception of a gathering out of heathen communities of 
little companies of the elect —correct as in certain aspects such a 
conception is; of merely saving here and there a few souls from 
eternal loss— noble as that enterprise might be, fills out the 
measure of that missionary idea expressed in Christ’s command to 
“make disciples of all the nations—fanta ta ethne’’—or satisfies 
the Gospel representation of the universality of Christ’s relations 
to men. The “world” is the object of Christ’s ministry, and 
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“all the nations” through his Gospel are to attain to light and 
grace. The work must indeed begin with the individual convert 
and with the formation of little companionships of elect souls; 
but the ultimate aim is the winning of whole peoples to the 
Gospel, the converting of the nations to Christ. 

It is certainly a true, but it is as certainly a far from complete, 
conception of the aim of the Gospel merely to convert individual souls. 
Its mission is to penetrate and transform society. Its work is to leaven 
the whole mass of human interests with a divinely purifying power. 
It touches every act and every relationship of humanity with a life 
from above, and interpenetrates all that man can do with a new spirit 
and a heavenly light. It affects governments, moulds education, rectifies 
manners, purifies behavior, sweetens fellowship, makes the common 
ways of men better, healthier, happier, as well as holier. Its endeavor 
is to realize a divine society, not hereafter only, but on earth. To have 
the “Kingdom of God” come, not in the skies alone or the future 
merely, but here and among men. It is, in short, the Christianization 
of “the world” at which it points and for which it prays. And the 
prayer it offers is one taught by the Master himself: “Thy will be 
done, as in heaven so on earth,” : 

And this idea, which is the only one which fits itself to the three- 
times-uttered missionary command of the Master, or which answers to 
the historic development of the missionary enterprise — whether in 
the primitive era, the medizeval period, or modern times —has proved 
itself to have majestic power to win and hold the thoughts of men. 
It lacks no element of strength in nerving men to sacrifice or to 
sustain, to do or to dare. 

It dwelt a hundred and fifty years ago, and more than two generations 
before this American Missionary Board was formed, in the mind of our 
great Edwards, inciting him to send from his comparative wilderness 
home at Northampton an appeal for “explicit agreement among God’s 
people in extraordinary prayer for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth.” It expressed itself in the record written by Samuel J. Mills 
in his diary, while yet an undergraduate in college, “I long to have 
the time arrive when the Gospel shall be preached to all nations.” It 
found utterance in that declaration of one of the five young men under 
the shelter of the Williamstown haystack, “that God was always 
willing to have his Gospel spread throughout the world.” And it — 
nothing scantier, more provincial or technical than it—has been the 
mainspring of the truest missionary zeal always. 

And how in these seventy-five years of latest history this missionary 
idea has demonstrated its capability mightily and lastingly to control 
all that is strongest and best in the Christian heart! It has reached 
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out over the hills and valleys and plains of our widening land, and 
wherever the foot of Christian pioneer has gone, has broadened the 
horizon about him with thoughts of a “ Kingdom of God” coéxtensive 
with all the earth. It has entered the hearts of toiling women in 
remote country farmhouses, and they have dedicated the infants of their 
cradles, or the unborn infants of their wombs, to the evangelization 
of “the world.” It has touched young men in school and college, and 
has given them a new object to live for and an inspiration which has 
never waned. It has stood by dying beds, and amid the gathering 
shadows of mortality has prompted the bestowment of all that life could 
leave, in futherance of all that life had loved and labored for. It has 
taken possession of families, imparting a missionary character to whole 
households, joining brothers and sisters in the same labors, making 
sons succeed to their father’s toils, and sometimes grandchildren to take 
up their grandparents’ surrendered work. ' It has developed itself in 
the Church, modifying the very criteria of proper membership therein ; 
testing Christian character by loyalty to this Christian enterprise. 
It has reached out on every side, subsidizing commerce, utilizing 
art, developing literature, compelling the attention of governments, 
winning the interest of the secular press, becoming one of the great 
ruling ideas of the age, which statesmen, however they may estimate, 
must consider, and unbelief, however it may hate, must recognize. 

Nor are there signs of decadence in its control. On the contrary 
the Missionary Idea was never in the history of Christianity so 
pervasive or so powerful as it is to-day. Not the primitive period of 
post-apostolic zeal, not the medizval era of churchly devotion can 
challenge equality with the age in which we live. Wider in the field 
of Gospel toil, fuller and more multiform in the agencies employed, 
larger in results accomplished than in either of those two great mission 
epochs of the past, is the mission enterprise of this hour. We are 
entered, unless all signs deceive, on a period which we may call the 
world-period of missions for the salvation of the world. 

Of this, in a narrow way, and in reference to our own Board—one 
agency only among many others, and far from largest among them — 
how does this our anniversary gathering testify! We turn to the 
records of the six earliest annual assemblies of this Board —the private 
parlor of some hospitable host gave them ample room. In more than 
one instance his chambers also lodged the assembled company. Nine 
more meetings enlarged themselves to the occupancy of some portion 
of a parish vestry. Not for twenty-three years[was hazarded the 
experiment of a public business meeting or entrance for the purpose 
into a church-edifice. As we look over the assemblies this week 
will gather in this'place, as we turn in thought to those, over all this 
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and in other lands, whose thoughts and prayers are with us here, can 
we fail to recognize the “witness ” borne to the fathers’ “faith” in the 
growth and dominancy of the Missionary Idea to-day ? 

Again we discern another witness, speaking distinctly out of this 
seventy-five years of missionary enterprise, in the 7/lustrated susceptt- 
bility of all qualities of mankind to Spiritual Life and to Citizenship in 
the Kingdom of God. 

Christianity indeed proved this truth very early. It proved it in the 
Pentecostal illumination of Jews and proselytes; in the conversion of 
the Roman centurion, the Cyprian proconsul, the Philippian jailor, 
and especially in the splendid results on Grecian, Roman, and Barbarian 
soil, of the missionary labors of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

But we cannot forget with what difficulty to some Christian minds 
this truth was proved; or how slowly some good men, and even com- 
panions of the Lord Jesus, could credit the equal capability of other 
men to the experiences and privileges of the new Kingdom. And 
something of like slowness of belief seems to engender always in the 
minds of any class of men long in possession of the Gospel, so that 
this truth of the susceptibility of all men, everywhere, to spiritual life 
and Christian citizenship needs perpetually to be verified. 

And what splendid verification it is receiving from every quarter of 
the missionary field! The proclamation of the Gospel awakens every- 
where a substantial identity of inward experience and of outward 
behavior. Set up the cross on Greenland snows, and its rude form will 
soon be wreathed with the same blossoms of faith and love which 
garland it lifted on Syrian soil. Speak to the ebon dwellers of the 
equator of salvation by the blood of Christ, and they will crave its 
purifying power as believingly as the Hebrew Apostle who wrote: “the 
blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” Proclaim the 
“Kingdom of God” in China and Japan, and men there will seek 
citizenship in it, and will manifest loyalty to it and to its King, as 
earnest and sincere as Netherlandish martyr to the Reformation’s 
faith, or Pilgrim planter of our New England church. 

Substantial identity of experience and of behavior is begotten every- 
where by the Gospel message. “ Substantial identity” I say, for just 
here it is, perhaps, that our judgment of work accomplished needs most 
to be generous, and our views of what is to be expected in the future 
to be enlarged and made catholic. 

For, my friends, it isa very severe and sometimes a very unreasonable 
standard by which we frequently try the quality of Christian work on 
heathen soil. We often seem to expect, even from the first generation 
of converts, and it may be these from the midst of savage tribes, a 
stability of character, a rectitude of morals, a decency of manners, 
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and an orderliness and intelligence of religious and even of social and 
political behavior, which among ourselves are the slow fruits only of 
centuries. We expect too much, and we expect sometimes what ought 
never to come. For in the wide progress of the Gospel, it is to take 
hold, not only what is alike in all men, as their sin and need, but 
what also will forever be unlike, as their temperaments, their tastes, 
and their ineradicable race feelings and ideas. 

The ideals of the Christian life ought not to be expected tc be the 
same everywhere and among all peoples. How those ideals have varied 
in the line of our own Christian history, and among peoples far 
closer allied to us in race, and in civil and social institutions, than many 
to whom this Board carries the gospel to-day! The primitive disciple 
of the commune at Jerusalem, the soldier disciple of the Roman legion, 
the Gaulic missionary, the medizval abbot, the belted crusader, the 
sandaled palmer, the studious friar, the cloistered nun, the Reformation 
preacher, the New England pilgrim, the Christian man or matron of our 
time, —all these are recognized as having been true disciples of the 
Master ; but in how different guise, and in how many points diverse! 

If, then, in the line of our own physical and spiritual ancestry we 
recognize such variation within the bounds of unity, can we expect 
less in the future developments of Christianity among populations so 
dissimilar as those with which the Gospel undertakes to deal? We 
ought not to expect less. To anticipate that Christianity just as it 
exists among us is to supersede all other forms or ideals of Christianity 
always, is to narrow it and to narrow mankind. 

The wonder of wonders is that the Christ who is humanity’s Head 
and the new Kingdom’s King is comprehensive enough to be Lord and 
brother of men so unlike. To the Occidental he is the. occidental, to 
the Oriental he is the oriental Christ. The cultured Englishman finds 
nothing in him which is strange; the Bushman African, once brought 
near to him, finds him familiar no less. In both alike, and in all who 
come to him, he awakens the experiences and the loyalties of the heav- 
enly citizenship. And this growing, multiplying, diversifying evidence 
of the susceptibility of all men to spiritual life in Christ bears “witness” 
to the fathers’ “faith” that the Gospel is an ultimate revelation to men, 
and a revelation for all mankind. They had no other view of it, nor can 
we have; for in the religion of Christ we have a universal and final 
religion for man. 

Again, the efficiency tm the extension of the Kingdom of God of Spirit- 
ual above all Secular Instrumentalitics is another witness borne by this 
seventy-five years of mission history. 

Some degree of coéperation of spiritual and secular instrumentalities, 
or at least some employment of secular by spiritual ones, seems to be 
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necessary to the very existence of mission work. It was by the com- 
mercially inspired sails of the brigantines Harmony and Caravan that 
the first missionaries of this Board were wafted to Calcutta, and every 
missionary who has followed them and every bill of exchange has gone 
through channels provided by commerce. A general law of divine 
Providence seems to require the union of the spiritual with the secular 
powers in any considerable missionary endeavor. There must be the 
spiritual motive and aim, and there must be the door-openings and the 
highway-buildings of secular enterprises. It was along the track of the 
great military roads of the Roman Empire and on the grain-freighted 
vessels of its commerce that the first missionaries of the Gospel went 
on their different work. It was, at least very largely, because at the 
period of the Reformation the Roman Catholic and not the Protestant 
powers held the sovereignty of the seas, and voyaged, and discovered, 
and came in contact with heathen lands, that Protestantism contrasts so 
unfavorably with the Catholicism of that day in missionary work, and 
even in missionary desire. 

Nay, deeper than this, it becomes us not to forget that political catas- 
trophe and change seems often one of the providentially cooperant 
agencies by which the Gospel gets its influence, especially over large 
masses of men. It was not Constantine’s conversion alone, but Max- 
entius’ defeat at the Milvian bridge which made Christian the Roman 
Empire. And similar experiences on a smaller scale, occurring on the 
change of a dynasty or the conversion of a savage chief, have been 
repeatedly witnessed in our own day, and will doubtless be increasingly 
witnessed in time to come. Let the “unspeakable Turk” be driven out 
of Europe and Asia Minor to the inland plains from whence he came; 
let the reigning family of Imperial China or Burma be really converted 
to the Christian faith; let the rulers of Japan embrace the Gospel of 
the Kingdom, and the world might see again, as in early and medizval 
periods, an altered attitude in a day of whole peoples toward the religion 
of Christ. There is an ancillary and codperant agency oftentimes to 
be discovered and hoped for between the world-powers and the powers 
of the spiritual realm. 

Nevertheless the primacy of the spiritual element in all missionary 
effort remains unchallenged. The extension of civilization is not the 
extension of Christianity ; the Kingdom of the world is not the King- 
dom of God. The power for the recovery of man lies, not in the 
diffusion of intelligence or the rectification ofmanners, but the renewal 
of the heart. This is familiar truth, but how emphatically, and how 
instructively in reference to all missionary endeavor, does it speak 
forth in the report of the Maharatta Mission in 1854 concerning the 
twelve thousand scholars who had there been taught in common 
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schools: “We cannot point to a single case of conversion among all 
this number.” 

No, the reliance for missionary success must be, where it ever was, 
in the direct power of spiritual truth, energized by the divine Spirit 
from whom it came, And the Gospel makes provision for such success. 
It makes it in the directness and tremendousness of its appeal to the 
individual soul, as a being possessed of interests no secular concerns 
can measure and of destinies no secular considerations have power to 
determine, It seconds and enforces its appeal by putting into every 
convert’s hands, whatever the strange dialect he may speak, a divine 
Book for his spiritual guidance; a Book whose divineness is nowhere 
more plainly seen than in its power to hold whoever takes it for his 
counselor, loyal and steadfast, amid whatever great or little secularities 
of life, to the claims of the spiritual world, And it makes provision 
for the propagation of the same spiritual work in others, by charging 
each rescued one with his brother’s keeping, the impartation of the 
light which has enlightened him. 

So that the ideal of the Gospel (whether on home or heathen soil) 
is that every convert becomes a missionary, every church or mission- 
station a training-school for promulgators of salvation. The spread of 
the Gospel is thus secured by the codperation of those won to the 
Gospel. As has been beautifully said by one who was once himself 
a heathen: “The tree of heathenism falls at last under those axes 
whose helves are made from its own branches.” 

And this ideal of a pure, direct, single-cyed spiritual work discerned 
even from the first, but emphasized with every advance of Christianity 
on home or foreign soil is that to which we are called. Welcome 
indeed to the aid of commerce. Let-art and literature, if they will, 
become the handmaids of Christianity ; let the chariot of salvation be 
sped on its way by the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah, or by the 
steam-engines of America and England, but let the bearer of the 
Gospel tidings ever remember that the simple, saving, effectual 
message given him to proclaim is this: “He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath everlasting life.” 

This observation concerning the character of the saving message 
of Christianity suggests the further witness borne by our seventy-five 
years’ missionary experience to the power and the necessity of a Simple 
Gospel as the Gospel of missions. 

Christianity claims the allegiance of mankind. It is as a religion for 
the whole human family that it alone justifies missionary endeavor. 
But signal as are the successes of Christianity on some fields of its 
promulgation, nearly three quarters of our race are outside the bound- 
aries of its influence, are most of them ignorant of its very existence. 
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By the latest and most careful estimates, above ten hundred millions 
of mankind are thus the legitimate but yet unreached objects of what 
claims to be an intendedly universal religion. But who are these 
thousand millions who are to be sought after and gathered into the 
Gospel fold? Among them are individuals and classes, certainly, of 
great intellect and learning; some races marked by mental acuteness 
and subtlety, but most of them ignorant, degraded, darkened, and all 
of them strangers to the ideas and habits of mind made familiar to us 
by long contact with Christianity. 

Obviously, if these multitudes are to be reached at all it must be by 
a Gospel of extreme simplicity. If any hope is ours to win these 
various and benighted millions to the Christian faith, then Christianity 
must be presented to them in a form suited to their capacities, level to 
their grasp, fitted to their wants. Then it must be the plain, necessary 
truths of salvation, and in general these alone, which the Gospel 
messenger must proclaim. Then it cannot be the refinements of 
scholastic divinity, or the points of difference which separate good men 
in the explanation of the Gospel scheme, which can profitably be 
ventilated on heathen soil. 

The missionary enterprise long ago theoretically learned — though it 
has never ascertained exactly how practically to deal with the fact — 
that denominational differences among Christians are stumbling-blocks 
on pagan ground. It is learning now that doctrinal differences are 
stumbling-blocks no less. This is a truth, indeed, which the Holy 
Spirit apparently attempted to teach early. The new converts at 
Antioch were troubled and perplexed by the subtleties of Jerusalem 
divinity. All they knew of the Gospel came from Jerusalem; but 
Jerusalem had various voices. The one voice said this, and the other 
voice said that ; but both coupled with their sayings: “Except a man 
do this, he cannot be saved.” And it required nothing short of a 
council whereof the Holy Ghost was a member and himself nominated 
in the decree, to state afresh and in their simplicity the Gospel 
demands. 

The painful fact is in many ways brought home to us that the points 
of speculative opposition on which schools of divinity among us 
separate, and on which churches and parties in the church divide, are 
simply obstructive when transferred to missionary soil. What they are 
among ourselves is not now the question, but what they are when 
carried to regions where strange peoples await in ignorance the rising 
on them of a little Gospel light, is not merely matter of conjecture. 
When it comes to be a troublesome question to Japanese inquirers : 
“What is the efficacious principle of the atonement?” or, “ What the 
exact extent and basis of the predestinating decree?” or, “What the 
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method and fulness of Biblical inspiration?” or, when South Sea 
Islanders, under the teaching of Bishop Pattison, find themselves 
perplexed about the precise character of Christ’s bodily presence in 
the Eucharist —till the noble Bishop, with all his sacramentarian 
training, rises to the apostolic height of such a simple presentation of 
the Supper, aided by illustrations drawn from their own pagan festivals, 
as the poor heathen Christians can understand and respond to, — why 
then it becomes us to remind ourselves for the sake of a world ready 
to perish, how simpler than the simplest of our theologies is the saving 
message of the Gospel and the plain condition of eternal life. Morti- 
fying as it may be for us to consider how large a part of our strength 
here at home is spent on questions non-essential to salvation, whether 
of ourselves or of others, imperative is it to consider it and to act.on 
it, if the Gospel of Christ is ever to be effectually addressed to the 
souls of ignorant, feeble, toiling, heathen ,men, whether of foreign 
lands or of our own. 

A Missionary Gospel is a simple Gospel. It has been from the first. 
The precise nature and results of Adamic connections, the ontological 
distributions of the divine personalities, the reconciliation of responsi- 
bility and decree, discussions of the provinces of resistible and irre- 
sistible grace, provings or disprovings of final perseverance in holiness, 
explications of the relative efficiency of the divine and human factors 
in the conversion of a soul, have no place therein. It rang out first 
in the simple declaration: “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved,” and it has no other utterance to-day. Let it be that 
one of the great general creeds of Christendom, enumerating its more 
than fifty definite, abstract particulars concerning the inherent nature 
of the Triune Personality, declares: “This is the Catholic faith, which 
faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.” It comforts us, nevertheless, to know that 
a great and accepted missionary of the Gospel has said: “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
And it is the divine witness to the efficiency of the Gospel preached, 
in large measure, in the simplicity of its first promulgation that we 
celebrate to-day. Whatever of power there has been in it, this has 
been the hiding of its strength. 

I call your attention to but one more witness to the fathers’ faith, 
which speaks out of this seventy-five years of missionary history. 

This is the witness of @ continually enlarging conception of Gospel 
Truth, and of the comprehensiveness of the Kingdom of God. 

The simplicity of the conditions of salvation, and of the terms of 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven, have just been spoken of. But 
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the simplicity of these things should not blind us to the fact that the 
Gospel is the wisdom of God and that the kingdom of heaven is 
a kingdom of infinite knowledge and truth. The Gospel is not the 
“power of God” to the salvation of the soul from death only, but is 
the “wisdom of God” also to the satisfaction of all the proper 
demands of man’s intellect and heart forever. And it is one signal 
testimony to the dignity and divineness of the missionary enterprise 
that it has done so much to enlarge the boundaries of our knowledge 
in things human and divine. 

What the missionary enterprise has done for certain departments 
of human learning, like geography and philology, has been universally 
admitted by those who know most of those sciences. The names 
of such men as Livingstone and Coan and Smith and Williams stand 
as representative examples of men universally recognized as having 
widened the area of human knowledge, concerning the peoples and 
languages and dwelling-places of mankind. 

Less conspicuous, perhaps, but not less real has been the contribu- 
tion of missions to a higher knowledge than this. The work of 
missions has reacted upon the Church, vivifying many a conception 
of religious truth, and enlarging the view of the majesty of Christ’s 
salvation and of his kingdom. We are most deeply, though not always 
very consciously, indebted to the influences and suggestions which 
come from missionary ground, for a very considerable part of the 
energy with which certain great and familiar facts of religious truth 
appeal to us to-day. 

The Fatherhood of God: It is easy to deduce the doctrine from 
Holy Writ ; it is easy to claim it for ourselves; it is easy to assert that 
it must belong to Gentile as well as to Jew, and to all men everywhere ; 
but how comparatively narrow and dim and personal our conception of 
that Fatherhood must be, till, stretching ourselves in imagination and 
sympathy as far as we may over the wide reach of all the vast, multi. 
form, well nigh infinite variety of physical, mental, moral, social, 
experimental diversity which differences men, and of which missionary 
effort for them assures us more than any knowledge beside, we learn 
to say in their behalf as realizingly as in our own: “Our Father which 
art in Heaven; equally near to every one of us”! 

The Extent of Christ’s Atonement: We argue its universality from 
the greatness of the sacrifice; we think it must be universal because 
no sin seems to be outside its saving power but does not the most 
affecting vision of its measureless reach of grace rise on us when, from 
some mountain-top of world-survey of the illimitable sea of human 
guilt and the illimitable variety of its woe, we behold also the cross of 
Christ, reaching its arms of suffering and benediction over all, and 
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hear the voice saying, “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world”’? 

The absoluteness of Christ’s connection with individual human 
destiny: We are told of it in that statement of old time, “there is 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved’; it reaffirms itself in that representation of the Master where 
he depicts the gathering before him of “all nations”; it speaks out in 
his plain declaration that God hath “committed all judgment to the 
Son”; but we get our most vivid apprehension of the fact when, amid 
all the diversities of human nature and human experience besides, we 
see that not a soul of man on earth is ever really brought into contact 
with him but it recognizes him at once as its natural Sovereign and 
Lord, as its proffered Saviour and Friend, and as its adequate and 
certain Judge. 3 

The comprehensiveness of the Kingdom of God: We read of its 
many gates — three on the north, three on the east, three on the south, 
and three on the west —and we think of the Jews and proselytes 
and the gathered of the Gentiles thronging through the open doors. 
But it is when we remember that China’s slant-eyed millions, and Fiji’s 
cannibal tribes, and Africa’s jungle-haunting swarms, and Greenland’s 
snow-burrowing inhabitants, are all capable of citizenship therein, with 
equal loyalty to the King and equal provision for every variety of spirit- 
ual want, that the comprehensiveness of Christ’s Kingdom comes most 
home to us asa reality, and the universality of his relations to humanity 
becomes the grandest of truths. 

The work of missions illuminates and enlarges for us the Truth. 
We are indebted to it for widening conceptions of the Gospel and 
the Kingdom of God. As in the Church of the apostolic days the 
ingrafting of the wild-olive of the Gentile alone saved the Church from 
a new legalism and bondage, so the missionary enterprise is the savior 
of Christianity to-day from narrowness and selfishness, if not from 
decay and death. 

Brethren and friends, these it seems to me are some of the elements 
of the “witness” which the seventy-five years of this Board’s mission- 
ary history has borne to the Founders’ Faith. Plain it is in the retro- 
spect that they saw the promises and believed in their fulfilment, though 
they knew themselves to be but strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
It is in the light of that glorious, multiplying witness that we lift up our 
hearts in praise to-night. 

But they “received not the promise.” Better things than they ever 
attained were to arrive. They were to wait a making perfect at other 
hands. And they are waiting still. But other hands are taking up the 
burden. Other faith is supplementing theirs. The signs are auspicious 
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around us that the hope in which they died is not much longer to linger. 
On all the wings of time it hastens. The night is waning, the morning 
is near. Come, Lord Jesus, and quickly take Thine own. Use us and 
ours in Thy victorious service. Employ, we entreat thee, the Church 
of Thy yet living disciples to perfect the fathers’ faith in Be reception 
of the promises ! 
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THE missionary work carried on in the world under the leadership of 
the Divine Lord, in whatever is essential to its method, its instruments, 
or its contemplated scope, is set before us with immortal distinctness in 
the words of the Master, addressed to the apostles, and recorded in 
Acts I, viii: “But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem 
and in all Judeea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” 

The swift widening of the area of their duty before the apostles first 
impresses us as we ponder these words, and we recognize a Leader 
to whom spaces or times offer no limit as he opens to his followers 
majestic plans. 

“In Jerusalem” is of course the primary centre for the apostolic 
service: in the city revered by the Jewish world for sacred memo- 
ries, set apart from others as having in it the House of God, from which 
the traces of an earlier splendor had not disappeared, though a conquer- 
ing power now occupied its palaces and had set up in it foreign stand- 
ards, and from which influence incessantly went to the various regions 
whither the scattered children of Abraham had carried their law, their 
Synagogue, and their Sabbath. Here, naturally, was first to be pro- 
claimed the solemn and the tender message with which the apostles 
were henceforth charged. Jerusalern was not a city of commerce, like 
the recent Alexandria; nor a centre of art, like that which lay, in pres- 
ent weakness but in the lustre of old renown, under the shadows of 
purple Hymettus ; least of all was it a forum for imperial plans, like the 
mighty metropolis on the Tiber ; but it was distinctively a city of religion, 
a pulpit from which great oracles of truth had long been spoken, and 
from which the commanding appeal of the gospel could be circulated 
more rapidly than from any other point on earth. So the Spirit of God 
was there to descend in vivid energy upon the disciples ; and there, first 
of all, they were to tell the immortal story of a divine power serving 
the purposes of a divine love in the supremacy and self-sacrifice of 
the Christ. 

But then, further, ‘‘in all Judaa” : throughout the district lying south 
of Samaria, crossing the country from the Dead Sea and the Jordan to 
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the Mediterranean, and losing itself on the southern side amid sterile 
wastes. Probably, indeed, the “coasts of Judea beyond Jordan,” of 
which Matthew speaks, and the “all Judzea,’’ which the chief priests 
described as including Galilee, are represented by the name, which in 
popular use was inexact and elastic. As the ministry of the Lord had 
been largely accomplished in Galilee, and thence had extended into the 
Perzea, as from Galilee had come his early disciples, it is natural to 
infer that he embraced these wider ranges when he spoke to the apos- 
tles, and that the whole territory over which he had led them came 
before them as the scene of their labors. It was not large, even if 
reaching to Syria on the north, and including the lands on the east of 
the Jordan. As matched against famous historical empires it was insig- 
nificant. Yet, as related to eleven missionaries, it was practically so 
large that to cover it with their preaching might easily seem to surpass 
their strength. The horizon widened rapidly around them with the 
words of the Master. The mountains of Moab, the crests of Lebanon, 
the table-lands of Gilead, and the shimmering outstretch of sunset-seas, 
inclosed spaces immensely larger than lay between the entwining ravines 
of Hinnom and the Kedron. 

But then opens another expanse for their missionary effort, having 
strange and large suggestions in it. ‘And in Samaria,” says the Mas- 
ter; and by this word he carried the view of those who heard him, not 
over other leagues of land and breadths of water, so much as over 
separations of race, diversities of character, religious oppositions. He 
lifted before them the illuminating thought, new in the world, that 
moral barriers are not to interpose for detention of the truth; that to 
all peoples physically accessible its message must be borne. To feel the 
fair impression of this we need to recall, not only the fierce and invet- 
erate animosities by which Samaritans and Jews were divided, but the 
fact that these were the product of centuries, and had ethical as well as 
ethnic intensity. Set in the light of the Master’s word, the familiar 
story of ancient provincial feud and hatred takes world-wide significance. 

The story need not be recited in its particulars. It is enough to 
remember that from the time when Ahab builded at Samaria his temple 
to Baal, and when his brilliant Phoenician queen celebrated there her 
native worship with haughty zeal and a prodigal pomp, onward to the 
time when the sweeping assault of Eastern war put in effect another 
people, mongrel and heathen, into the seats of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and thence still onward to the day of the Master, the moral separation 
between the two sections had been angry and profound. It came at 
length to be a contest of temple against temple, of reciprocally expul- 
sive and anathematizing rites, as well as of the venomous prejudices of 
race. LDiversities of origin, custom, religion, contributed to it. The 
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vindictive hate of fighting kinsmen united in it with the enmity of 
aliens. It was, on either side, an inherited passion. At times it rose 
to such intensity that “thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil,” 
became to the Jew a compound denunciation, of equivalent parts ; that 
nothing which a Samaritan had touched remained clean to the Jew; 
that he could not be received as a proselyte, or be admitted as a witness 
in court, and was publicly cursed in the synagogue-service; that his land 
was only recognized by the Rabbis as “the land of the Cuthzans,” 
The Samaritans, on the other hand, welcomed and protected renegade 
Jews. They refused hospitality to those journeying to the feasts, 
sometimes violently assailed them, and sold into slavery Jewish cap- 
tives. They were said to have penetrated the temple on Moriah, and to 
have defiled it by scattering the bones of the dead on its pavement. 
Their own temple at Shechem they had once publicly dedicated to 
Jupiter. 

It is this historical condition of things which gives peculiar reach and 
majesty to the Lord’s parable of the Good Samaritan. It is this which 
explains, while it does not excuse, the fierce spirit of apostles when 
a Samaritan village repulsed them on their way to Jerusalem. It is 
this which sets on a sombre background the surpassing beauty of that 
conversation with a woman of Samaria in which the Master unfolded 
to the world the nature of worship. And it is this, as I said, which 
gave a sudden surprising enlargement to the area of their duty when 
the apostles took from his lips their great commission. “In Jerusalem 
and in all Judzea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” The closing direction only consummates the preceding. If the 
distance of scores of miles from the city was to set no limit to the 
preaching of the gospel, neither could the distance of hundreds of 
leagues. If the stubborn hatreds between Samaritans and Jews, with 
the fierce separating forces beneath, were not to detain the new evangel 
from being carried throughout the province which lay in jealous and 
sullen hostility north of Judzea, then there was nothing in any such differ- 
ences, of Greek or Roman or Gothic blood, of heathen descent, alien 
customs, idolatrous rites, which should anywhere limit its proclamation. 
The perfect liberation of the new Faith from all the bonds which had 
fettered the old in its challenge to mankind is in that word, “in 
Samaria.” All differences among men, however fixed or elemental, are 
overleaped by the precept, and the religion of the Christ, in its spiritual 
transcendence, is declared the religion for all the world. The height to 
which he arose in the Ascension is no more superlative than is the 
altitude here occupied by the Master above contemporary teachers. 
Manifestly he looked from supernal summits, not from any earthly 
elevation of Moriah or Olivet, upon the race to which he had come, 
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and throughout which it was his final command that his gospel 
be carried. 

Under that charter the apostles went forth, and they who followed 
them, to bear his message of clemency and glory to Samaria, Galilee, 
to Asia, Macedonia, Italy, Spain, to the barbarous peoples of central 
and of northern Europe, to what had been the powerful empires along 
the Euphrates and the Nile. It is under that charter that we are 
assembled. The Church has never overtaken the rush of those 
imperative initiatory words. The rim of the globe, which is their only 
horizon, it has not reached. 

This is the thought which strikes us first, as we ponder these words. 
But with it comes another, also of perpetual significance. It concerns 
the nature of the work to be done, throughout these widening and 
indeterminate spaces. ‘Ye shall be witnesses unto Me’: —that is the 
brief synopsis of it; or, rather, that is its perfect description. To the 
accomplishment of this office, the consecrated life of each apostle 
must be directed. It is the same mission which the Church has to-day. 

In one sense, of course, in the primary sense, the apostles were to 
be witnesses for the Master, as others who followed them could not 
be. They had been cognizant of all that was amazing and all that was 
inspiring in his earthly career, while attentive to his words, and sympa- 
thetically aware of his spirit. Of precept and miracle, of holy life 
and beneficent action, of prayer and fasting, stupendous promise and 
startling prediction, of compassion toward the poor, and festal sympa- 
thy with the joy of the bridal, they could testify from personal 
knowledge ; and they had been witnesses, or some among them, to the 
marvels at the Baptism, to the wonder on the Mount, to the agony in 
the Garden, to the Trial and the Cross. They all had been witnesses 
to that Resurrection which had opened toward the skies the gates of 
the grave. They were to be witnesses to what even yet they cannot 
have expected : the illustrious theophany over Bethany, when, in the act 
of final benediction, the Lord was carried from their sight into heaven. 
To them were to appear the two men in white apparel, saying, “ Why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” They therefore 
were, in the strictest sense, to be witnesses for him, declaring to the 
world what they had seen of his majesty and grace, what they had felt 
of his divine nature, revealing itself through human accents, and under 
the forms of human action. Their office had essential relations to man- 
kind, and its virtue can never be exhausted by age. By their testi- 
mony to the superlative facts, involving celestial interventions, which 
are at. the base of the Christian Religion, they were to lay the founda- 
tions of Christendom, to write their names on its corner-stones, to 
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give at once impulse and law to the Christian teaching of all 
subsequent time. 

In this office they could, of course, have no successors, any more 
than a witness of the death of Caesar, or the crowning of Charlemagne, 
or the discovery of San Salvador by Columbus, could have successors 
in the function of personal testimony. Even Paul could not become 
an apostle till he had also seen the Lord. They who have since been 
set apart to continue their office, with whatever forms of consecration, 
have been properly superintendents of churches, or of Christian com- 
munities. They have been, not unfrequently, rich in learning, fervent 
in zeal, appropriate leaders and eminent teachers in ecclesiastical com- 
monwealths; but they have not been —it was inherently impossible that 
they should be — such witnesses to the Master as were the apostles. 

But, in another sense, all disciples who have followed those apostles, 
and have given to their original testimony a wider proclamation, have 
been witnesses with them. Independent ‘of region, race, or sex, has 
been this constant secondary ministry. Men and women have seen the 
Lord, not manifest to the senses, but evident to the spirit, as declared 
by those who first beheld him, and have borne to him their joyful 
witness. They have seen him, as the disciples saw him at Antioch 
or at Ephesus, predicted by prophets, foreshadowed in ancient rite and 
symbol, foreshown by sacrifice, portrayed by evangelists, and declared 
by attendant signs and wonders to be the Son of God with power. 
They have seen him supplying the great argument of epistles, and 
have faced his glory, reflected as from a burnished mirror, from gleam- 
ing pages of the Apocalypse. He has touched their hearts with instant 
force through sacrament and sermon, or by subtler discovery in the 
crises of experience, solacing sorrow, succoring weakness, delivering 
from temptation, comforting by the grave; and then they have seen him 
manifest in the world, informing and moulding the growth of society, 
putting heavenly elements into human experience, sometimes apparent, 
almost as in a personal revelation, in great revivals of faith and hope. 
Millions of believers bearing such testimony to the kingship of Jesus 
have followed the apostles: and the vast succession never will cease 
till the earth has seen the glory of Christ —till he himself has come 
again, in power and pomp, according to the angels’ word. The Holy 
Ghost is still upon those who bear this witness ; and the service of John 
or of James is repeated wherever men, first led to the Lord by their 
instruction, and feeling in themselves the push of his impulse, are 
telling the world what they know of his glory. 

This was at the beginning, and is to-day, that preaching of the gospel 
to which belong power and promise. ‘Witnesses unto Me” —that is 
the essence of Christian teaching. The apostolic preaching had in this 
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testimony its vital element, the secret of its amazing power. They 
who went forth from beneath the Ascension were not specially commis- 
sioned to preach human sinfulness, though they saw that most clearly 
in the light of the Cross, and set it forth in words which burned as 
they flashed from their lips, or which almost scorched the papyrus, as 
in Paul’s letters to Corinth and Rome. But men had known of this 
already. The conscience of evil, though enfeebled and muffled, was 
not dead in human souls. Philosophy recognized the fierceness of 
the force against which its precepts were ineffective. All costly rites 
of the heathen cultus had the sense of it for their basis. The world 
knew its wickedness, and was restless to the centre because of the 
knowledge. It was not to admonish men of death that the apostles 
crossed seas and lands, and invaded strange cities. Each man was 
assured of that event; and to make a new proclamation of it was 
as needless as to teach that fire will burn, or the venom of serpents 
infuse numbness and pain. It was not even an announcement of Judg- 
ment which the apostles were sent to make, though the vast and dread 
panorama of that had been unveiled, as never before, in the Lord’s dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives. But Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman, had had already premonition of that ; and in legend, poem, and 
popular thought, as well as in terrible hieroglyphics painted on walls or 
cut inte rock, the retribution to come, with the fatal assize leading to it, 
had been depicted. The spiritual test, the immortal consequences, the 
person of the Judge, it did remain for apostles to show; but a fearful 
looking-for of inquisition and recompense, after the grave, was familiar 
to human hearts. 

Nor was it the doctrine of a divine Providence in history which gave 
the virtue to apostolic instruction. That was involved in the Hebrew 
development. Lawgiver and prophet, psalmist and historian, had set 
it forth, Even the higher ethnic philosophy had had occasional 
glimpses of it. It was only kept from becoming a commanding thought 
to the world by those fantastic misconceptions of God to which lust and 
fancy had given birth. All that was needed to enlighten the world as 
to the divine order in history was a reawakening of the sense of God’s 
majesty, carrying with it a fresh impression of the supremacy of that 
plan which he had already in part accomplished, and which he had 
sketched in fuller outline before singer and seer. Paul and Peter 
of course recognized this plan, in fulfilment of which their Master had 
come; while to John it was sublimely manifest, in victorious courses 
and august consummations. But it was not the transfiguring element 
in the message which apostles bore to mankind. 

Nor was even the superlative doctrine of the Trinity in the divine 
nature such an element. The conviction of this was distributed by 
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their message. It was, in fact, the indispensable ground to the validity 
and authority of that message ; and wheresoever that was carried this 
doctrine went, in its germinal form. It gave higher thoughts of the 
Divine Glory. It suggested the splendor of the vision of saints in 
worlds above. But even this transcendent mystery was not the gospel ; 
and however it is implied in benediction and doxology, in the formula 
of baptism, and in the supreme self-consciousness of the Lord, the 
apostles leave it to be evolved into dogmatic form out of their ample 
practical instructions, and under the guidance of the Spirit of him to 
whom they bear their personal witness. 

It was that witness which they were sent to present to the world, 
wherever, by utmost diligence and patience, they could reach its 
inhabitants. Their unparalleled office had in this charge its motive 
and meaning, and its burden of glory. They carried more than verbal 
promises. Their words bore assurances intrinsically surpassing any 
high intimations of pardon and peace imparted subjectively to aspiring 
spirits. They testified to mankind, from their personal knowledge, of 
One on the earth whose coming had made the epoch in history; whose 
presence had linked the earth with the heavens, and opened to men 
immortal hope. They were not to embellish with any additions the 
career they had witnessed, but to set forth the Lord as they had seen 
him: in his transcendent nature, divine and human; in his transcend- 
ent character, sympathetic and holy; friend of the poor, while 
heralded by angels; powerful without pride, and suffering without sin ; 
tender toward the child, while supreme before the proud, and undaunted 
before the popular rage; dying amid mysterious darkness, yet ascend- 
ing to heaven in a brightness celestial. His rule it was their errand to 
rehearse, as the law for the world; his spirit to present, as the 
sovereign ideal for human aspiration. And in his stupendous and 
unsearchable offices they were to set him on high before men — 
offering reconciliation with God, on the condition of penitent faith ; 
proposing renovation of heart and life, by the inward operation of 
a divine grace; summoning to unequaled conquests, of the world and 
of self, yet supplying strength for successful struggle, and rewarding 
it with a joy in communion with himself which the heart of man had 
not conceived ; abolishing death, by giving triumphant tranquillity in 
it, and opening to faith immeasurable reaches of leisure and power 
beyond the grave, of work and worship, insight and purity, the society 
of saints, the vision of God! So was the Christ to be declared by the 
apostles, whether the world would hear or forbear. So was he 
presented, through their consenting attestations: wearing the crown 
of crushing pains, but replacing it with the crown of immaculate 
supremacy; supplying the condition, as far as possible offering the 
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measure, of the spiritual life reserved for his disciples, by the anguish 
unsearchable to which he had stooped to gain it for them; at last 
illustrating his majesty and his love in the gift of the Spirit, sent 
amid phenomena of mighty breath and hurtless fire from the heaven 
which he represented. 

It was by this manifestation of Christ — not by argument, not by 
ethics, not by impassioned melodious discourse — that the apostles 
wrought effects, benignly revolutionary, which marked a new era in 
human experience. In the acceptance of this personal Lord, the 
gospel found its first fruit in the heart. In love to him its essential 
moral effect was accomplished. In an adoring enthusiasm for him was 
the force before which flames were quenched, and fetters became as 
silken garlands. In the joy of the blessed greeting by him was to be 
on high the celestial consummation. Therefore his own word always 
had been to those whom he addressed: “Come unto Me.” Therefore 
the office of his ministers was defined in the terms of the text ; and by 
the “foolishness” of this preaching of him, without assistance of 
worldly wisdom, the race itself was in the end to be morally refash- 
ioned. So far as men were brought into fellowship with him, their life 
would be lifted to the divine levels. When he should be accepted as 
Lover and Lord by all human hearts, Paradise would be built anew, in 
vaster extent, in lovelier beauty, upon the planet which sin had cursed, 
but on which a strange sacredness had been shed by the drops of his 
blood. “Testify unto Me” was, therefore, his mandate to those whom 
he sent; and in the impulse, and under the limits, of that commission, 
they went to bear their living witness, with those who followed them, 
from Babylon to Spain, from the Libyan sands to the North Sea and 
to Britain. They left the world with a Christ supreme before the 
thoughts and hearts of men, to whom prophets and seers had long 
looked forward, but of whom history would have kept no account, 
sufficient and clear, except for their undying witness. 

It is under the same essential commission that we are assembled: 
with the purpose in our hearts to fulfil in our time, to the measure 
of our strength, in the field which is the world, the precept and the pre- 
diction which lie in the text; to set him forth of whom we are taught 
by those who saw him in his agony and his victory, and whose touch 
upon our souls we have personally felt. In this aim each effort has 
for us its mighty motive. Because of this, celestial gleams are on 
our work. ‘ek 

It is natural to ask, then, as we gather to-night, what promise, if any, 
of the progress of the work in years to come is presented by the 
changes appearing in the world since the century began, through three 
fourths of which this institution has existed? We may not nowask the 
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Master, any more than might his early disciples: “Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” If we do, we shall 
surely hear him saying, “It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons which the Father hath set in his own authority.” But we may 
cautiously yet confidently infer what is likely to be from what already 
has occurred; and, looking back over this cycle of years, it may at 
least be encouraging to our hope to note the forces which are evidently 
conspiring to-serve and further the Master’s plan; to see how the 
work initiated by him, while the parting cloud was waiting to receive 
him, shows distinct promise of rapid advance toward magnificent 
consummation. 

There are two general lines of thought under which the indications 
proper to be considered may be rapidly grouped. 

First —It is strictly within bounds to say that the personal Christ, in 
his Divine sonship, his work of redemption, and his unique leadership of 
mankind, has now, and is to have henceforth, an increasing preéminence 
before the thought of the peoples of the world; that the gospel is more 
distinctly seen to have in his person its incomparable power ; and that 
the impression is widening always of his just supremacy on earth. 
The change in this direction since the century began must be 
regarded as permanent and prophetic. 

It is a fact full of suggestion that infidelity itself, incessant and 
resolute as its efforts have been against the Master of Christendom, has 
not only failed to push him from his place in the homage of mankind, 
but has shown, by the failure of successive attempts on different lines, 
how vain in their nature such efforts are. It is not possible, within the 
limits of this discourse, to illustrate this point. I must pass it with a 
bare reference to the fact. But those who have followed with careful 
observation the changing courses of sceptical speculation in the last 
fifty years, must have seen how complete has been its failure to estab- 
lish any affirmative theory of the origin of Christianity in natural 
sources, or to explain the personality of the Lord, with his astonishing 
command in the world, while reckoning with him as ‘a Jewish peasant 
possessing a genius forreligion. Each fresh effort in this direction has 
encountered difficulties too great to be surmounted: till the latest 
treatment of the august story at the hands of unbelief has to look help- 
lessly back toward that vulgar hypothesis of distinct imposture, by the 
Lord or his disciples, which no magic of literary art can raise from the 
tomb to which it was consigned a century since, amid a general and 
a justified scorn. Nothing is more evident, in the history of opinion, 
than that the question of the perplexed governor: “What shall I do 
then unto Jesus, which is called Christ?” has still to be answered 
by unbelief. With incessant force it surges to the front. And if the 
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answer be not, “Worship him as divine Lord of heart and life,” it must 
be, in effect: “Treat him as one who led his disciples into a maze of 
astounding mistakes, and on whom the world’s best thought and hope 
have ever since been foolishly fixed.” There is no ridge, for final 
pause, on the slippery slope toward this conclusion. Yet concerning 
this answer the judgment of mankind can not be tardy, and will not 
be vague. 

But while unbelief has restlessly struggled, in devious ways, with 
oscillating effort and vain repetition, to lead the world to distrust its 
Master, and while some who feel his singular majesty are still unready 
to accept the incarnation of Deity in him, and can only regard him as 
a transcendent mystery, the number of those before whom he stands in 
glorious power, in a more amazing glory of love, the divine Redeemer 
and King of the world, was never so great as at this hour; the 
allegiance to him of human spirits was never so wide, and never more 
fervent. In spite of the hastes and hot ambitions of which our times 
seem full beyond parallel; in spite of that abject moral inertness which 
merely mutters, “I do not know,” before the greatest spiritual facts ; 
in spite of the impatience of generous minds with imperfect institutions, 
to which the divinest cause must be sometimes committed; in spite of 
any involuntary doubts awakened in minds which wish to believe by the 
stupendous story of the Christ, —his proper supremacy over mankind, 
and his unique office as the renovator of life, are more clearly discerned 
with every year among Christian nations; and the function of witness- 
ing for him to the world inspires to-day, in a measure unequaled, the 
enthusiasm of the peoples to whom he has given culture and power. 
This seems to me as certain as are stars in their courses. 

The extent to which the thought of the time fastens upon him is 
indicated by the volumes, crowding each other, which seek to put into 
modern forms the story of his life. They constitute a significant part of 
modern literature ; often as minute and elaborate in treatment as they 
are affectionate and reverent in tone; with as fine genius exhibited in 
them as in any contemporary imaginative works, with as firm and 
delicate a power of portraiture as in any biography, as rich in 
learning as in the amplest historical treatise. And in each of these 
works which retains any hold on the affirmative judgment of men the 
splendor of divinity appears within and shining around the winning 
and the mighty figure which it presents. No creed or confession bears 
clearer witness to the divine indwelling in the human in the person 
of the Christ than do such lives, written in the interest of knowledge 
and faith, not of polemics, and aiming simply to frame anew the 
antique story. The writers of them intuitively recognize his mys- 
terious supremacy, his essential separateness from the noblest of the 
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‘world, his innate relations to higher spheres. Not with artistic 
purpose, but in the spontaneity of minds apprehending the secret of 
the Gospels, they set a glory more radiant and complete than any 
on the canvas around his head. And in this they indicate, while 
also they educate, a conviction which grows, against all opposition, 
wherever the Scriptures are in men’s hands. 

The quickened study of the Old Testament scriptures has had its 
bearing on this result. A sceptical temper may have sometimes incited 
this, but its effect has not been in the sceptical direction. Whatever 
lines of continuity or of cleavage men think they detect in Old 
Testament writings, it cannot be denied that sunken deeply into their 
substance is the prediction of One to come, Son of David and Son of 
Man, the Ruler in Israel, the Anointed One, whose goings forth have 
been from everlasting. And not even the caprice of a hostile imagina- 
tion can select any other than Jesus of Nazareth as the one to whom 
such promises pointed. Either the long expectation was vain, and 
what appeared to psalmist and seer divine intimations were mistaken 
suggestions of human wishes, or this is he whom they from afar eagerly 
greeted. The recent remarkable movement of Israelites, in Russia and 
elsewhere, toward the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ, illustrates a 
tendency which must everywhere appear as Hebrew history and the 
Hebrew economy are sympathetically studied. The writer of the 
most elaborate of recent works on ‘The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah ” — himself, like Saul of Tarsus, by all his inheritance a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews — describes the new Testament as presenting 
“the fulfilment of all prophecy”’; and whatever incites to profounder 
study of the manifold predictions imbedded in institutions, incorporate 
in symbols, as well as articulated in triumphing words, will infallibly 
lead men, through illuminated pathways, to the Manger and the Mount. 
In the Bible, as in the earth, the very pick and dynamite with which 
men attack the ancient strata only serve to uncover hidden seams of 
riches and power. 

While the elder Scriptures, as thus searchingly studied, lead up to the 
Christ, it is more and more clear, too, that the Gospels are to be accepted 
by the world, however full of astonishing wonders, as written soon 
after the events which they describe, and as at least intentionally 
faithful both in record and in portrait. The four unquestioned epistles 
of St. Paul show beyond cavil that when they were written that account 
of the Master which appears in the Synoptists was already familiar ; while 
the fresh discussions of the Gospel of John, and of early patristic 
testimonies to it, push it very far back from the date to which it was 
hastily assigned by sceptical scholars a half-century since. The critical 
inquiries of the last sixty years, the newly discovered manuscripts now 
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available to students, the larger mastery of the writings of those who 
followed the apostles, the fresh apprehension of the subtile harmonies 
which pervade the New Testament, have all conspired to vindicate the 
historical value of the records of our religion; while the last and loftiest 
of these records, surviving prolonged and fierce assaults, has come from 
the contest, not stained or scarred, but with unblemished serenity of 
grace. The glory of him who had been declared in clearest complete- 
ness to the spiritual sense of the beloved disciple suffuses it with a 
lustre as bright as we can bear till we are called to go up higher; while 
the Lord who sublimely appears to us through it is not the Lord of a 
mystical fancy, or of any evanescent poetic dream, but a being as life- 
like as Socrates or Czesar, though divine enough to have bended the 
heavens. The Gospel of John, it is safe to say, has a place in the 
world, as well as in the grateful affection of Christians, which no 
succeeding attacks will disturb. 

It is interesting to note, too, how not only this Gospel, but the entire 
series of Scriptures which it harmonizes and crowns, have taken in 
our day a fresh distinctness to English readers through that revision 
of the previous translation to which vast labor and wealth of learning 
have been devoted; and how geographical and historical researches 
have set the Lord anew before the world, in the ways which -he 
traversed, in the customs of life by which he was surrounded. He is 
manifested to us through a glass of translation transparently clear ; 
while the scenes of his discourses, and the scenes of his miracles, have 
become as evident as are cities or seas on which we look. The 
Oriental life of his time is restored ; and a picture of him, in the setting 
of his career, is popularly familiar, which scholars themselves could not 
have commanded when this institution began its work. No other 
person in history is known with such accuracy of detail, in such ample 
completeness, in all his environment. We see him in his contacts with 
Jewish traditionalism, and his undisturbed separateness from it. We 
see him before priests, sceptics, soldiers, the peasant and the governor, 
in the synagogue and the cottage, in retirement, on the street: and in 
all situations he consistently appears, as of old to apostles, mysterious, 
yet distinctly individual; ardently sympathetic, strangely solitary ; the 
man of sorrows, though the worker of wonders; who did not share the 
penitence he demanded ; who claimed to have legions of angels for his 
ministers, yet who comforted the sad, and companied with the poor; 
who had not where to lay his head, yet who called the weary to find in 
him immortal rest ; who was robed in the glory of transfiguration, yet 
who wept tears like drops of blood; who patiently endured the death 
of the cross, yet who rose from the dead, amid portents that startled 
the Roman guard, leaving the napkin that had been about his head 
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wrapped together in a place by itself. Tender as a woman, fine in 
fibre beyond poetic example, yet the ruler of nature, the lord of 
heavenly principalities, the tranquil conqueror of the spirits of men, 
he rises to new vividness through whatever illustrates the Scriptures ; 
and we are the better prepared to meet him in his continuing self- 
revelation, through the present phenomena of character, and in that 
entangled complex of life with which he entwines celestial threads. 

It is not literature, even that which is sacred by its relation to him, 
which expresses him with most immediate force to hearts that seek 
a Divine helper. He meets such in their day-by-day walk, through the 
lives which he ennobles ; in the spirits to which he gives, as aforetime, 
supremest impulse. The testimony of human experience to him has 
not only been gaining incessant force in modern time — it has reached, 
in effect, a demonstrative value. Millions of persons, certainly not 
outranked in intelligence, or in moral self-poise, by men of the world, 
have shown his power of present inspiration. Myriads of souls have 
been conscious of effects which cannot be explained except as_ his 
energy is recognized in them. The martyrs of China and Madagascar, 
the conquering sufferers under barbarous tortures, or amid the fatal 
severities of climate, have borne to him a witness as signal as that 
of those who died for him under Nero or Decius. The martyr-age has 
risen again, to confront our century of mechanisms and commerce, and 
to glorify before it the victories of the Spirit, with him to whom those 
victories point; while they who have found strange succors in weak- 
ness, which they could attribute only to him, a strange illumination in 
hours of doubt, inspiring impulse to vast generosities, or a surpassing 
supremacy in death, have been multiplied beyond count. To one 
contemplating these facts of the spirit, the glory of the Master 
appears in them as in a nineteenth-century Gospel. In comparison 
with the evidence thus furnished of him deductions of science want 
firmer ground, or a closer connection of conclusion with premise. The 
outward and inward swing of Uranus in its motion through the 
heavens no more clearly implies the centrality of the sun, with the 
contrary pull of an outlying planet, than do these swells and subsi- 
dences of feeling in Christian hearts imply the presence of such a 
Lord as the Gospels exhibit, overcoming the attraction of earthly 
fascinations. 

In the highest departments of public action, and in the loftier 
realms of thought, his influence is as evident. In history he is con- 
spicuously seen, presiding over combinations of events with a rule the 
more impressive because it is silent. Whatever moves in the line of 
his precepts, however feeble at the beginning, is found in the long run 
assured of success. Whatever opposes his word and will, though 
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enthroned in authority, served by armies, goes to the dust before forces 
fatal although unseen. Gibbon and Hume, while hostile toward him, - 
bear to him unwitting witness, since the kingship which they denied 
is the only key to the baffling intricacies of human affairs which they 
labored to picture. He comes before us in the age which followed his 
Ascension, through the endurance of humble men and patient women, 
sustained and uplifted before dungeon and stake by faith in his person, 
and not by a stubborn adherence to doctrine. He comes to discovery 
in the conquest of the Empire, against which his power seemed lighter 
than a lance-head, but whose ancient, fierce, and haughty strength had 
to give way before the new life which he launched upon it. In medie- 
val history we meet him still, walking amid darkness and on the turbu- 
lence of social commotions, almost as of old on stormy waves ; and in 
men like Bernard, Anselm, Aquinas we see his grace, and the sovereign 
might of his delicate touch. In the Reformation his impulse is appar- 
ent; and no explanation of that is sufficient, with the long preparation, 
the sudden outbreak, the faith which was maintained against seductions 
and fierce oppositions, the fresh start given to the life of the world, 
which does not find the power of the Master in its vast evolution. In 
the English development he meets us again, subordinating the grossness | 
or fierceness of people or of kings, amalgamating tribes, turning the 
shadows of ages into morning, making liberties keep an even step with 
his unfettered word. In the settlement of this country, and the subse-_ 
quent development of the nation here planted, we see a wisdom surpass- 
ing man’s, and are sensible of plans which contemplate enduring and 
cosmical welfares. In a word, it may fairly be said that all the greater 
phenomena in history, since he ascended, are such as they must have 
been beneath an energy like his, confronting and conquering alien forces. 
To take him out of gospel and epistle, impossible as that is, it were 
almost easier than to take him out of that recorded progress of mankind 
which has in him its reason and its rhythm. Mechanical theories are 
palpably inadequate to account for the princely characters in history, or 
to interpret its illustrious epochs. A mystical element has to be recog- 
nized in its unexpected drifts and convolutions. And the personal will 
of him whose spirit is steadily advancing, against manifold resistance, 
to the conquest of the earth, gives of this element the only immediate 
and sufficient account. 

So secular ethics have to acknowledge him as their Master, and to 
find in his law of piety and of charity their life and their limit. The 
relation of self-regardless virtue to the highest self-interest was never 
so illuminated as through his promise that whoso will lose his life for 
his sake shall essentially save it ; while from his superlative spiritual 
motives morality derives a clearer light and a keen inspiration. 
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Philosophy gains enlargement in him, has new conceptions of the 
nature of man as it sees that nature manifested by him in ideal com- 
pleteness, and has a pre-vision, impossible before, of exalted life and 
unmeasured achievement for human spirits beyond the grave. Christian 
philosophy is not a pretence, or an illusory dream. The final appre- 
hension of the grandeur of the soul has come through him who taught 
no scheme of metaphysics, but whose whole career illuminated the 
problems which philosophy seeks to solve. The psychology of the 
New Testament instructs the most sensitive and discursive of thinkers, 
while it faces materialism, in its protean forms, with a front of angelic 
height and brightness. It is true still, as was said long ago, that “the 
secret of Man is in the Messiah.” 

Governments themselves feel the pressure of his influence, and in 
inward development, as in outward relations, find strength and tran- 
quillity in conformity with his rules. Colliding with his plans for the 
furtherance of righteousness, and of the moral freedom and peace 
which righteousness fosters, they are weak with whatever armaments 
of power. According with his method, they have guaranties of contin- 
uance unknown to the old world; while the finer tone and the widening 
range of the voluntary rules of justice and comity which now inter- 
weave peoples are a nobler tribute to his moral supremacy than any of 
treatises or cathedrals. Even barbarous tribes see the blessing of his 
leadership, and desire the results which follow in its train. For secular 
welfare, if not yet for spiritual gifts, he is more and more widely the 
Desire of Nations ; and those who have been trained under influences 
indifferent or fiercely hostile to him and his cause crave the arts and 
mechanisms, the liberties and humanities, which are evidently cognate 
to his religion, and are limited to its realms. Beyond precedent the 
world now acknowledges that the welfare of states is in the keeping of 
him who wore on earth no crown but of thorns, and whose claim to 
kingship seemed to Roman and Jew the most fantastic of human dreams. 

I hardly need remind you, in the same line of thought, how Christo- 
centric the theology of Christendom has steadily become; with what 
ever-increasing clearness the system of truth presented in pulpits or in 
the schools finds its centre of unity and its secret of power in the Incar- 
nation and the Cross; how the conceptions of the person of Christ, and 
of his supreme work, represented in current formulas of doctrine, supply 
and measure their spiritual value. The radical evil in human nature is 
taught as related to the soul’s need of him in whom alone is its rescue 
and hope. The spiritual life promised to believers is shown as begin- 
ning in faith toward him, as having prophetic consummation in the love 
which finds in its consciousness of him the prediction of glory, as attain- 
ing its supernal completeness in his heavenly welcome. The divine pur- 
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poses take attractiveness to the heart, as having contemplated aforetime 
his coming, and as now contemplating his supremacy in the earth, 
while assuring the acceptance by personal souls of him as Redeemer. 
Inspiration has its charm for the spiritual mind in the pledge which it 
gives of divine veracity to the prophecies and records which testify of 
him. Invisible spheres are illumined to thought by his Resurrection. 
The Judgment to come takes more awful significance from the tender 
eyes which are to be then to the workers of wickedness flames of fire. 
And whatever of history, biography, precept, whatever of parable, 
prophecy, song, offer particular themes of thought as men ponder the 
Scriptures, are shown as suffused with the lustre of Christ, or as set 
around his incomparable person, accessories of its glory. 

I do not mean, of course, that this had not in a measure been done in 
other times, by other teachers. Great names and memories would 
rebuke me if I did. It is indeed the earliest faith of the Church which 
is here reappearing — the primitive doctrine of confessors and martyrs, 
and of the missionaries who evangelized Europe. But it is a 
reappearance. The faithful preaching of a century since dwelt more 
emphatically on the sovereignty of God; on the relation of means of 
grace to human conversion; on the divine plan of redemption ; on the 
agreement of the purposes of election with human freedom. It is not 
due chiefly to one man or another that the change has occurred, but to 
a steady impulse and drift in Protestant Christendom. A certain 
inexhaustible and invincible virtue in the story of the Lord, and of his 
divine work, has been forcing this story upward and frontward, even 
while the attacks of successive sceptics have been fiercest against it; 
and human hearts, reaching upward toward God, have found no force 
equivalent to it, while certainly none successful against it. The fact is 
significant, and has auguries in it. 

It is only in natural accordance with this that the poetry of the 
Church now celebrates Christ with its most eager homage, and that the 
hymns which give voice to this homage are welcomed and multiplied ; 
while art, though shrinking more than of old from attempts to portray 
him, and feeling with Thorwaldsen that any seeming success could 
only demonstrate the decline of its genius, takes impulse from him, 
aspires to serve his kingly cause, and feels itself then alone worthy 
of honor when it reflects the moral beauty which he impersonates. 
Churches are found to multiply their strength precisely as they bear 
witness to him. Accomplishments of learning, grace of discourse, the 
eloquence which celebrates civic anniversaries, or which elaborates 
ethical themes, — these are well in their way, but they do not hold the 
hearts of congregations, or build such into grander vigor, as does the 
story of Bethlehem and of Calvary. Societies denying or practically 
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ignoring his unique nature and superlative work, though they started 
with the purpose of bringing him closer to human consciousness, and 
though often retaining great ethical earnestness, with a large and rich 
variety of culture, are apt to fall to pieces with the death of individuals, 
with the coming of fresh questions to the front, and of new social 
interests. They lack, constitutionally, the self-propagating energy 
which springs up widely in affiliated societies, as drooping branches of 
the banyan strike into the soil and rearise, till a forest appears where 
was a stem. 

On the other hand, the communions which testify of the Lord, as he 
showed himself to John or to Paul, not only grow in numbers and 
strength, but become more full of victorious hope, with every change 
which reshapes society, even with every stroke of attack. That one 
among them all, whichever it may be, which most exultingly magnifies 
him, and reveals to the world his quickening power, is surest of abound- 
ing growth. Ritualism has what prominence it has through its effort 
to make the Lord apparent, by picture and vestment, by the crucifix and 
the candle; through the endeavor to link his life in elaborate service 
with each season of the year, to exalt before the world the saints who 
have followed, who now are with him, and to impart his spiritual energy 
on the instrument of the sacrament; through the effort, too, often 
eager and heroic, to do his work, in modern times, among the poor and 
obscure. The organization which ruled Christendom for ages has its 
surviving vigor and promise only here: not in the craft of prelates, the 
dialectics of advocates, or the zeal of the Jesuit, but in its professed 
exhibition of the Master; in the faith of devotees, and their conse- 
crated lives; in that frank opening of the Gospels to the laity now 
commended by its councils; and in the vast ancient establishment, 
opulent and splendid, which it declares the Lord’s palace among men: 

He is equally the centre of unity and vitality to Protestant commu- 
nions ; and their essential sympathy with each other, amid all their 
varieties, becomes always closer as to each he appears, as of old to 
apostles, the Lord of Glory. The missionary spirit, stimulated by 
faith in him as the King, becomes the gauge and the guaranty of pros- 
perity to them. Instead of imposing burdens upon them, as to men of 
the world it seemed certain to do, it proves the means of reinforcing 
their life, and filling them with unwasting energy. Decadence begins 
with its decline. When it rises to the point of utter enthusiasm, stim- 
ulating sublime and self-sacrificing endeavor, the very frame of the 
Church becomes instinct with a power kindred to that with which the 
Lord ennobled and blessed the souls which sought him. The illuminat- 
ing light which then is in it, and the conquering energy, can only be 
described as descending from God. 
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I have overstated nothing in this rapid survey; and it must be 
admitted by sceptics themselves that this clearer and more command- 
ing appearance of the Lord of the New Testament to the mind of 
Christendom, after periods of prolonged darkness and contest, amid the 
emergence of such interests, researches, and bold aspirations as fill 
our times, is a fact replete with extraordinary suggestions. It seems a 
marvel, hardly less amazing than any reported in evangelical story. It 
prophesies, with almost articulate voice, the yet more vivid exhibition 
of him in time to come. Unbelief will continue to fight against him, 
perhaps with a vehemence only intensified as its hopelessness appears. 
But its very attacks upon the Christ are a compulsory tribute to his pre- 
eminence; and even infidelity, when serious and thoughtful, must 
admit, one would think, the moral splendor manifest in him, the aston- 
ishing testimonies which history gives to his vitalizing power, the 
amazing supremacy which he still holds over countries and centuries. 

He is at this hour the paramount Person in the thought of the world. 
I do not forget Confucius or Buddha, but their regency is not for 
advancing nations. Ask any one, in lands of the modern life, unless he 
be a petulant sceptic, for the noblest name of the ancient world, and 
the answer is inevitable, “Jesus Christ.” Ask who now touches the 
spirits of men with finest and with grandest power, and the answer is, 
with emphasis, the same. Human heroes disappear from the world, 
leaving the memory and the influence of great action, but he continues 
a Presence; the immortal Leader, whom nothing defeats; the one 
Benefactor, whose beneficent energy no achievements exhaust; the 
sovereign Teacher, in whom shine lustres from worlds above thought. 
Admiration toward others naturally becomes worship toward him. The 
Gospels themselves, which testify of him, take from his unique personality 
their supreme vindication, their perpetual crown; and in preaching of 
him we properly feel ourselves, not disciples of a doctrine, or dispu- 
tants for,a religious scheme, but the announcing heralds of a King. If 
he is still to be exalted in the century to come as he has been in this 
now drawing to a close, it seems scarcely extravagant to think that 
before the age closes the heavens may be luminous again with his pres- 
ence, as they were of old with his ascension ; that, not Olivet only, but 
every mountain, and all the earth, will reflect the effulgence of his 
descending person and throne! Certainly, his majestic preéminence 
before the mind of mankind, contrasting the humbleness of mien and 
of circumstance in which he first appeared on earth, and breaking into 
increasing splendor through a century crowded as this has been with 
distinguished characters, illustrious achievements, great events, should 
give an impulse to our spirits in witnessing for him such —we may 
almost say —as cannot be surpassed until we see him in open vision! 
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And so we reach the Second line of thought bearing on the future 
advance of this work toward its grand consummation. _ It is altogether 
within the limits of a just moderation to say that the prodigious secular 
progress realized in the world in the last hundred years has given 
opportunities wholly unparalleled for the universal exhibition of the 
Christ, in the glory and grace which become continually more evident 
in him. 

I do not here refer to the new and unexpected local opportunities 
for the preaching of the gospel, numerous as these are, so much as to 
the general movement of governments and peoples, the trend of which 
sets in this direction; the progress of which, morally interpreted, has 
definite relation to this result. 

We meet at once the significant fact that Christendom is far more 
powerful than it was a century since, in interior development, and as 
related to outside peoples. A peculiar, impulse and uplift have 
certainly appeared in it, whether or not we recognize beneath them 
celestial forces, An illustration of the change, perhaps as striking 
as any, is that presented by Christian Europe, in contrast with the 
Ottoman Empire which has lain so long adjacent to it, and which was 
for centuries so powerful against it. 

This has had a religion higher in tone than the polytheistic, and alive 
with fierce missionary enterprise. It has had enormous resources of 
power. It hada standing army before the first in Western Europe. Its 
characteristic motto has been that of Selim I: “Dominion is a bride, 
to be won by him whose lip blenches not at the kiss of the sabre.” 
Beyond modern example it has concentrated power in single hands, and 
has given to its government the vigor of autocracy. Its martial ardor 
has seemed at times almost preternatural in its terrible intensity. Yet 
the story of its rapid modern decadence is written large in the world’s 
annals. 

Hardly more than three centuries ago—when the Spaniards were 
settling at St. Augustine, a little before the English Drake left his name 
on the bay of San Francisco—the European Ottoman dominion covered 
more than had the preceding Byzantine Empire. From Belgrade to 
Thessalonica, and southward to the Morea, stretched its expanse, from 
the Black Sea to the Adriatic. Planted on the fairest part of the 
continent, on a territory rich in all elements of wealth, abundant in 
population, and splendid with an ancient fame, this barbaric Eastern 
power, which had broken out of Asia like a desolating whirlwind of 
brutal life, frightened and almost paralyzed Europe, whose wisest 
statesmen counseled against it with cautious timidity or secretly 
sought its scornful assistance, whose most powerful armies shrank 
from encounter with the trained and desperate fury of its hosts. The 
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Sultan styled himself, “Lord of the Age.” He claimed the exclusive 
title of Emperor. He did not make treaties with Christian Powers, 
but granted them peace under conditions. It seemed not improbable 
that the armies which had swept across the straits into Europe, and 
with frightful velocity had beaten resistance out of their path, would 
push still deeper into the continent, seizing and holding its central 
domain. -It is hardly more than two hundred years since they were 
swarming in terrific array around the walls of Vienna, till the 
beleaguered and terrified city was relieved by Sobieski. It is hardly 
more than one hundred years since the Crimea passed from their grasp 
to be incorporated with Russia. It is not yet a hundred years since the 
Emperor of Austria undertook, with an army of two hundred thousand 
men, with the promised codperation of a powerful Russian force and 
fleet, to conquer and annex certain Ottoman provinces, and was forced 
to retire with the loss of seventy thousand men by battle and disease. 
In the following year Turkey in return opened an offensive campaign 
against Austria, only checked by the death of the Sultan; and two 
years later, by common consent, the boundary of half a century earlier 
was reéstablished between the empires. It is still less than a hundred 
years since Ismail was taken by the tremendous rush of Suwarrow over 
wall and bastion, and the Turkish boundary, by the subsequent treaty 
of Jassy, was retired to the Dniester. 

Since that you know how incessant, immense, has been the change in 
this malign and haughty power; how constantly it has reeled and 
receded ; till Greece is now an independent kingdom, to which Albania 
has been recently added; Servia is equally independent, having pos- 
sessed for sixty years a practical autonomy; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are occupied and administered by Austria; Bulgaria is a tributary 
principality, with a Christian government, a national Assembly, and 
a national militia, a prince elected by the people, though confirmed 
by the Sultan, and a distinct Council of Ministers; Eastern Roumelia 
is substantially as free, with irrepressible tendencies toward union with 
Bulgaria; while Roumania, embracing Wallachia and Moldavia, is 
an independent kingdom, and Montenegro a peculiar patriarchal state. 
Of all the wide and wealthy territory which the Ottoman power once 
held in Europe, less than two sevenths remain in its control; while 
Christian populations and Christian institutions have rights and protec- 
tion in even this remnant of territory which Bajazet or Solyman would 
have scorned to consider. . 

Of the weakening of the same power in Egypt, Asia Minor, Northern 
Africa, I need not speak. What we have to notice is the fact that, 
though the Turks continue in a measure “encamped in Europe,” 
the occupation is only military, and the camp is in constant and lively 
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retreat. “Turkey in Europe” is now a mere diplomatic adjustment, 
which continues because foreign cabinets, fearing Russian aggrandize- 
ment, and determined to keep Constantinople from the Czar, insist 
on maintaining it. The day cannot be distant when the savage force 
which captured Constantinople, stormed Belgrade, and occupied Buda, 
which changed St. Sophia into a mosque, with a bloody hand imprinted 
on its pillars, and which faced Christianity wherever it met it with the 
scimetar’s edge, will have vanished finally from the shores of the 
Bosphorus. A power against which sabres are vain and intrigues 
inadequate will have crowded it out of Europe. The prayers which 
used to be offered against it in European churches, the Te Deums 
which were sung in chapel and cathedral when its advance was occa- 
sionally checked, will have found their answer in the permanent 
supremacy of the religion which it has hated throughout the dominions 
which it has oppressed. 

This is a distinguished example of what is now going on in the world, 
giving to Christendom and its organizing faith such preéminence on 
earth as none could have thought so near at hand when this institution 
began its work. 

It is a fact equally obvious, and not less significant, that within 
Christendom the Protestant countries, in which the Scriptures are 
familiarly read, and in which the spiritual influence of the Lord has 
been free and inspiring, have come to a leadership which they by no 
means equally possessed a hundred years since. In themselves they 
have gained, beyond proportion, and in their moral and political hold 
upon other lands. So, again, the religion which they confess, and the 
Master whom they serve, are set more eminently before mankind, and 
have immensely enlarged opportunity. 

It is hardly more than a hundred years since the death of Hyder Ali, 
the energetic Indian prince who long baffled the English, and swept the 
Carnatic with irresistible hosts to the gates of Madras; and it is not 
yet a hundred years since the Lord Cornwallis who had surrendered at 
Yorktown overcame the successor of Hyder Ali, and gained important 
territorial concessions. The Mahratta war, in which the English were 
at last led by Wellesley, and in which the Mahratta power was broken 
at the wonderful battle of Assaye, terminated little more than eighty 
years since. It is scarcely twenty-seven years since the suppression of 
the Sepoy Rebellion, and the transfer of the government of India from 
a commercial company in London to the Council representing the 
Crown. And now that vast and fruitful land, of immemorial fame in 
song and story, before whose rivers and mountain-ramparts the con- 
queror of Asia reluctantly paused, with an area twenty-five times that 
of England, and with ten times its population, —nearly a seventh of the 
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population of the globe, —is as subject to Great Britain as any part of 
it ever was to Akbar or to Aurungzebe. Not to the Portuguese or to 
the French, both of whom had early posts on its shores, but to our 
kinsmen across the sea, has come this vast expansion of empire. We 
know how keenly modern diplomacy feels the spur and the check of the 
fact; with what sensitive vigilance England at this hour watches the 
frontier across which suspected foes may march — not seeking Delhi or 
Calcutta, but seeking so to embarrass Great Britain that she may not 
again forbid to Russia an open outlet from the Euxine. Such a march 
would aim to fetter at Herat the muscle which shuts the gates of the 
Hellespont. 

In India itself has been a complete and memorable change in the 
relations of the dominant power to Christianity and to heathenism. 
We know how our first missionaries thither were repulsed by the 
English authorities. This sprang from no personal animosities. It 
was not an act of national jealousy, or of capricious passion. It 
represented the attitude of those authorities toward Christian 
missions. Lord Macaulay described this, with an eloquence not 
surpassing its truth, in one of those remarkable speeches in Parliament 
which opened an era in Indian affairs. “Some Englishmen,” he said, 
“who have held high office in India seem to have thought that the 
only religion which was not entitled to toleration and to respect was 
Christianity. They regarded every Christian missionary with extreme 
jealousy and disdain, and they suffered the most atrocious crimes, if 
enjoined by the Hindu superstition, to be perpetrated in open day. 
It is lamentable to think how long, after our power was firmly 
established in Bengal, we suffered the practices of infanticide and 
suttee to continue unchecked. We decorated the temples of the false 
gods. We provided the dancing girls. We gilded and painted the 
images to which our ignorant subjects bowed down. We repaired and 
embellished the car, under the wheels of which crazy devotees flung 
themselves at every festival to be crushed to death. We sent guards 
of honor to escort pilgrims to the places of worship. We actually 
made oblations at the shrines of idols.” 

These, remember, are the words, not of a religious enthusiast, but 
of the accomplished orator and statesman, who knew India historically 
as thoroughly as Burke, who knew it also, as Burke did not, by personal 
observation ; who had held important office in it, and had done for it 
a work the blessing of which outlasts his life. Against the political 
disesteem of Christianity which he described, the Christian conviction 
and feeling of England incessantly but doubtfully strove. It was by 
degrees limited in expression, though hardly subdued in interior energy, 
until the late terrific rebellion, largely religious in its origin, which 
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smote the entire English heart as almost no other event had done, 
startling with terror or wasting with anguish multitudes of homes, 
forced tendencies to their crisis, and planted the English government 
in India, plainly and solidly, for all time to come, on the side of 
Christianity. Missions, churches, training-schools, colleges, are now 
consistently protected and helped. .The religion of the Queen has its 
supreme place in those vast dominions; and the secular control, which 
was always precarious till that issue was reached, is henceforth secure. 
War never teaches Christianity, but it sometimes opens the way for its 
furtherance, as forest-fires expose the soil to the seed of the husband- 
man; and ever and anon we are taught in our time, as John was in 
Panbbs, that there continues One above, before whom goeth a sharp 
sword, and who hath his name written “King of kings.” 

The extension of English-power in Australia, though less tragic and 
picturesque, sustains relations almost equally important to the 
advancing cause of the Master. It is not yet a hundred years since 
the first English penal colony was established-in New South Wales, 
composed of some hundreds of transported convicts, with a military 
guard of two hundred soldiers. Such a colony was, of course, inert 
and sullen, without enterprise or hope, or any desire save of successful 
mutinous escape ; and in twenty-five years the explorations proceeding 
from it only covered an area fifty miles wide. At this day the Island 
Continent of Australia, with a territory as large as that of our country 
excluding Alaska, with a sea-coast line of eight thousand miles, is 
under exclusive British control; a control largely exercised by its 
inhabitants in their several provinces, but beneath the constant 
protection and sovereignty of Parliament and the Queen. It has 
commerce, manufactures, mines, coal-beds, the richest wheat-fields, 
orchards producing all manner of fruits, with wholly unmeasured 
pasture-lands. It has grammar-schools, colleges, universities, as well 
as superb asylums and churches, opulent cities, Parliament -houses ; 
more than six thousand miles of railway; more than forty thousand 
miles of telegraph, knitting together its separated districts, and 
connecting them momently with the intelligent life of the world. And 
it possesses incalculable resources of gold, copper, iron, lead, tin, silver, 
quicksilver, zinc, with several species of precious stones. Its exports 
in 1882, to Great Britain alone, were more than a hundred millions of 
dollars ($100,153,795), and this was reckoned less than one half its 
total export. The Bay of Port Philip, at the head of which stands the 
city of Melbourne, with a population of more than three hundred 
thousand, was only discovered in 1802. Fora long time afterward it 
was rarely visited; and the Province of Victoria was constituted but 
little more than thirty years since. Already that province has 
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distributed in the world more than a thousand millions of gold, while 
the English home-life has become to it as native as to Devon or Kent, 
and its public institutions of education and humanity are exemplary 
to mankind. 

A white population of two and a half millions is already on the 
insular continent which began the century with prospects so dismal and 
ignoble ; and the future of the states which are there to ke formed no 
imagination yet can picture. It is only certain that they must bear, to the 
end of their history, whatever political independence they may assert, 
the stamp of that English civilization, Christian and Protestant, by 
which they were initiated, and by which their early society has been 
moulded. The vast communities which, for all time to come, are there 
to replace the heathen bushmen or the more heathen convicts of a hun- 
dred years since, must give elevation, while time continues, to the 
cause of that Master whose truth is as familiar there as here, whose 
spirit works with freest force through charities and churches, and the 
symbol of whose cross is blazoned above with nightly splendor amid 
the stars. 

Of New Zealand, the constitution for which was sanctioned by Par- 
liament as late as 1852, and of Tasmania, whose name was only given 
it in 1851, the same may with equal confidence be said. 

It is also to be observed that while such changes have been pro- 
ceeding in distant lands, on the Continent of Europe the supreme fact 
of modern politics is the unification of Germany, under the lead of 
Protestant Prussia, and its expansion into a vast centripetal power, 
which becomes the chief arbiter in European disputes, and from which 
influence streams afar, in widening waves. The reviving of. spiritual 
faith in Germany, and of an eager missionary temper, appears signifi- 
cantly in simultaneous development with this sudden change in the 
military prestige and political eminence of the reorganized empire. In 
France, too, in Italy, to some extent in Austria and in Spain, the Prot- 
estant spirit is extending, not as a force of negation and destruction, 
but as instinct with the energy of faith; while the political aspirations 
which impel the peoples toward freedom in the state are noticeably asso- 
ciated with religious aspirations which can only find content in the 
submission of hierarchies to the wisdom and will of the Christian com- 
munities. In France, especially, this is apparent ; and it will not be 
strange if thirty years hence that chivalric nation, in which an inbred 
spirit of freedom has always survived, and which more and more is to 
find in the law and the truth of the Master the only guaranty of repub- 
lican institutions, should furnish its eager messengers in multitudes to 
proclaim to the world the Lord of Liberty, as he was set forth in robust 
doctrine by Huguenot preachers, as he was honored in final self-sacrifice 
by Huguenot martyrs. 
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In general, it must be said that nothing is clearer in the history of 
the century than that the nations by whom Christ is honored, and to 
whom his glory in the gospel appears, are most rapidly advancing ; 
while in Russia itself, with its confused complex of races, languages, 
and hostile religions, its fierce socialism, and the contempt which Nihil- 
ism nourishes for spiritual things, the only hope for a vital development 
of liberty and progress lies in Bibles and schools, an instructed clergy, 
an intelligent worship. The problems there to be encountered are 
formidable, almost beyond compare. The path to be trodden, we may 
well apprehend, lies through passages crowded with conspiracy, echoing 
with punishment, swimming in blood. But moral forces have con- 
quered heretofore when the chaos of society seemed more desperate 
than there ;and the power which lifted European States out of the 
savage and slimy barbarism which followed the fall of the Western 
Empire may be trusted to raise and remould society even in that 
portentous empire which confronts the world of civilized states 
with its enormous strength, guided by Hellenic craft and governed 
by Asiatic traditions. Irresistible tendencies, silent as light, but 
inexorable as the power which pulls planets in their orbits, make the 
moral courage and insight of peoples the spring and measure of public 
freedoms; and the faith which connects men with invisible spheres, 
and declares the kingship of a Lord in the heavens, will dissolve a 
tyranny which bombs could not shatter, and lift to new levels a 
regenerated state. 

Of course, too, it is a fact, as familiar as journals can make it, that 
regions unexplored at the outset of the century are now traversed and 
mapped; so that the vast African Continent, to take one illustration, 
of whose interior almost nothing was known by the last generation, has 
again and again been pierced and crossed, under primary impulse from 
missionary faith, and is better understood in its rivers, lakes, and 
mountain-systems than is to-day the interior of Australia, than was 
when this society was organized our own country beyond the Missouri. 
Regions which half a century since were inaccessible to Christianity, 
almost equally so to secular commerce, now welcome both, like China 
and Japan. Corea is not far from following in their steps. The globe 
is more compact than it was; and the distances between its separated 
parts, as related to the travel and the enterprise of man, are vastly dimin- 
ished. India, four months away from Boston when our missionaries 
first sought it, is now hardly four weeks away. By the telegraph we 
may hourly whisper to it, across continents and seas. Australia and 
New Zealand are as near to us now as they then were to India. Egypt 
is only a European suburb. It is probable that erelong a Panama 
Canal will have brought near our shores the Pacific archipelago, with 
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the western coasts of South America. Railways, steamships, telegraph 
lines, encircling the earth, have almost literally bound it into a smaller 
compass ; so that any influence constitutionally fitted, as the gospel is, 
for cosmical distribution, has now an opportunity such as never before 
was even imagined for making itself at home in all lands. Remote 
districts affect directly ancient and rich commercial centres. Distant 
populations, in lands which respond to an unskilled labor, come to 
competition with the artisans of countries whose production is 
scantier, their labor more costly, their machinery more elaborate. 
Financial stricture, in the more advanced regions, is a natural effect ; 
and the tendency to this can hardly be reversed till a widely uplifting 
moral education, at once expanding and refining desire, has opened 
new markets for the thoughtful fabrics of civilized lands. Languages, 
too, are incessantly intermixed in the knowledge and use of men. 
The ancient tongues of India and China are subjects of study in 
American colleges; while our historic English language, which 
became the willing servant of the gospel five centuries ago, and 
which has ever since been ennobled by the service, is more widely 
understood and employed in the earth than at any previous period 
of history. 

It seems impossible not to feel that all these signs point directly to 
the more and more rapid distribution of the gospel, the more wide and 
clear exhibition of the Master to the mind of mankind. Mechanical 
instruments never are ultimate. They are signs and servants of a 
paramount moral life. Those which are now appearing in the world are 
here as forerunners of spiritual change; and the divinest change of all 
is that to which their swifter wheels and louder trumpets seem palpably 
related. The mountains have been leveled, and the valleys have been 
lifted, as if to prepare the way of the Lord; and here are the wheels 
for a chariot more royal than any which carry earthly kings, the 
trumpets for a message so sweet and grand as the earth before never 
has heard! 

It is another significant fact, which points the same way, and which 
has peculiar interest for us, that our nation, which was founded in 
faith, and built up by prayer and early sacrifice, and in which the Lord, 
from the first age to this, has been known and been honored, is now 
more prominent and more influential in the confederacy of civilized 
states than ever before; and that the impulses starting from it affect 
continually more distant peoples. I cannot but think that this has 
a bearing, of great importance, not only on our obligation to the 
service which convenes us to-night, but on the prospect of rapid 
advance in the proclamation of the Lord to all peoples. 

This Board was instituted, as we are aware, by the General Associa- 
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tion of this State in the summer of 1810. It was fully organized at 
the first meeting in Farmington, in the following September, five mem- 
bers being present. Its first missionaries were ordained in February, 
1812, and sailed a little later for India. The Act of Incorporation 
which gave to the Board its legal existence was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of this State, after prolonged opposition, and was approved by the 
Governor, in June, 1812. It had therefore begun its work before it 
began its legal being; and the spirit of faith and hardy enterprise 
manifested then has never since failed. This spirit becomes the 
more remarkable when we recall the public circumstances by which 
at first it was environed. 

It is difficult for us to bring before us, otherwise than in the vaguest 
outline, the poverty, weakness, obscurity of the nation as it then was, or 
to set these in any fair comparison with the power and fame which now 
it commands. The census of 1810 showed,a population of less than 
seven and a quarter millions (7,239,881) in the country at large; 33,250 
in this town of Boston, which was not a city till twelve years later. 
The population of the country has now risen, we know, to nearly or 
quite sixty millions; and we have only to look around us to see how 
this typical American city has splendidly advanced, in numbers, in 
wealth, and in all that enriches and embellishes life. It was then only 
twenty-one years since the establishment of the Federal Government ; 
less than twenty-seven years since the British troops had evacuated 
New York. The National Capital had been ten years established on 
the swamps and uplands beside the Potomac, and was a muddy and 
straggling village, containing eight thousand people, most of them 
cooks and caterers to Congress, or clerks in the departments. Louisi- 
ana had been bought from the French seven years before, covering 
nominally vast regions west of the Mississippi; but the area of our 
territory on which white settlers had pitched their tents was less 
than one third of what is now being rapidly occupied. Four States 
only had been admitted to the Union since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution; the last of the four being Ohio, which a Massachusetts 
colony began to subdue not a hundred years since, which in 1810 had 
a population of two hundred and thirty thousand (230,760), in which 
to-day are three and a half millions of people, holding property of an 
assessed value, by the last census, of $1,534,360,508. Indiana, Illinois, 
were recent Territories. Missouri was not even a Territory; and it 
was only after more than a quarter of a century that Wisconsin and 
Iowa received their primary organization. Louisiana was not admitted 
as a State till 1812; nor Mississippi till five years later; nor Maine till 
1820. Michigan, as a State, is not fifty years old. In 1826 it had 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, with one Presbyterian minister. In 1833 
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the first congregation of white men was assembled at the hamlet which 
since has been known as Chicago, the nearest ministerial neighbor of 
its pastor being a hundred and fifty miles away. The powerful States 
beyond the great river, whose influence on the national development 
is to be predominant, when this Board began, and long after, were 
wilderness-wastes, the home of savages and wild beasts. California, of 
course, was no more thought of as ever having organic relation to our 
national life than New Zealand now is; and no dream of the future 
anticipated as possible the wealthy and populous commonwealths 
which already abut upon the shores of the Pacific. 

Our government was still so weak on the ocean that it only lately 
had ceased to pay tribute to the Barbary pirates, to protect or ransom 
our ships from their clutches. The Dey of, Tripoli, a few years before, 
had declared war against the United States, as if their power and rank 
in the world only equaled his own. Mediterranean piracy, in its attacks 
on our merchant marine, was not suppressed till five years after this 
Board was instituted. The first successful steamboat had stirred its 
paddles in American waters only three years before the meeting at 
Bradford, and the form of transportation which it provided was still 
regarded, even on sheltered lakes and rivers, with ridicule or with fear. 
In 1812 war was declared against Great Britain, the prices of products 
rose enormously, specie retired out of sight, the development of the 
country was sharply checked, and its commerce appeared fatally smit- 
ten. In 1814 the city of Washington was captured by the British 
troops, and the public buildings, with the Library of Congress, were 
ruthlessly destroyed. 

A few figures may set before us more distinctly than words the com- 
parative amount of our early resources, as measured against what they 
now are. In the five years following 1810 the average annual coinage 
of the nation was $800,419. In the five years past the average annual 
coinage has been $86,616,400. The specie value of the average annual 
net imports of the country in the five years which followed 1810 was less 
than $49,000,000 ($48,869,399). In the last five years the same annual 
average has been $721,881,523. The average annual value of domestic 
exports in the earlier period was $30,618,196. In the last five years it 
has risen to $823,482,316. The average annual receipts of the govern- 
ment in the five years after 1810 were $13,088,543, including loans. 
The same average annual receipts in the last five years, when no loans 
have been needed, have been $373,328,321. 

Such facts, of course, indicate the change from our heies feebleness 
as a nation to our present public power and wealth. But no description, 
unless extending over volumes, could fairly present this. You know how 
our boundaries have been carried afar, to the Rio Grande, and the 
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Northern Pacific; what enormous augmentations of private wealth 
have come from prairie and ocean, from coal-field and cotton-field, from 
the wheat and the oil, from furnace and mine. You know how cities 
have sprung as by magic into power and riches, and have drawn to 
themselves immense populations, representative of all countries; how 
commerce and manufactures have on all sides expanded, while railways, 
telegraphs, and telephone-lines have knit together separated states more 
closely than Barnstable and Berkshire were united when the “ Harmony” 
sailed from Philadelphia, or the “Caravan” from Salem. You know, too, 
how the few colleges of the day when this institution began its work 
have become the three hundred and seventy colleges and universities 
of our time, with sixty-five thousand students, and ¢ 50,000,000 of prop- 
erty in grounds, buildings, and equipment ; how, for one or two theolog- 
ical seminaries then recently in existence, to train men to interpret and 
teach the gospel, the number of those representing the various Prot- 
estant communions was two years since a hundred and twenty-seven, 
with more than four thousand students ; and how ten and a half millions 
of children are enrolled in our public schools. The growth of the 
periodical press, the multiplication and enrichment of libraries, the 
incalculable advance in the production and circulation of books, are 
matters familiar. 

The greatest of all the secular changes witnessed here has been, of 
course, the destruction of the slavery which twenty-five years ago 
seemed firmly established on our national domain. The change came 
well-nigh as suddenly as the flame in which a meteor expires; but it 
was so complete that already it is hard for the younger among us to recog- 
nize the fact that such a system here once existed. The preacher of 
the annual sermon before this Board in the autumn of 1861 —that hour 
of darkness in the national conflict against rebellion — ventured to pre- 
dict that it was slavery which must fall in the issue of the struggle, and . 
not our benign and venerated Government; that, in fact, the temple 
here to be erected to universal freedom was to receive its stateliest 
pillars from the shattered strength of the then defiant and disdainful 
Rebellion. 

Men wise and honored, then in our councils, felt such words untimely, 
if not immodestly overbold. Only fifteen months later came the edict 
of Emancipation, based upon principles of natural righteousness, though 
cautiously justified by military necessity ; and little more than two years 
after, the submission of those who had been in rebellion gave the edict 
effect throughout the land. The glacial period in our national develop- 
ment, which had refused to give way before whatever increase of light, 
terminated thus in resounding catastrophe ; but God’s purpose was more 
palpable in the event than if it had come through more gradual processes, 
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while it left behind it fruitful fields, already responding to the touch 
of free labor, a clearer sky, a balmier air, and the prophecy of ages of 
vital unity and harmonious progress. Remembering that not quite half 
a century has yet passed since a famous and resolute leader of the move- 
ment which fought against slavery was dragged through these streets 
with a rope round his neck, and was saved from death by being thrust 
into jail, we well may marvel at the suddenness of the sweep with 
which slowly combining but omnipotent forces broke the confirmed 
strength of the system, and buried it beneath the red waves of war. 
We need never despond again before difficulties, or be faint-hearted 
before any resistance. Polygamy will go from the regions which it 
defiles as surely, perhaps as suddenly also, when the time has come, as 
slavery went. 

It is natural, then, it has been inevitable, that the place of our nation 
among the peoples of the world should have vastly changed since the 
birth of this institution. It has notified those peoples of the power 
which is in it to meet the sharpest and sternest crisis, and is henceforth 
assured against outward assault. Within itself it has taken coherence; 
and what appeared a limited alliance of distrustful states, though with 
potency and promise of an organic union, has been indissolubly organ- 
ized by the irresistible progress of events. The bivouac of emigrants 
has been replaced by settled communities ; the communities are crystal- 
lized into a Nation. It has a sense of public personality quite unknown 
a hundred years since, and of the weight which properly belongs to its 
counsel and will, in what concerns civilized progress. With the deepen- 
ing consciousness of its relations to the history of the world is sure to 
come a more active impression of large responsibilities, with a higher 
aspiration for the renown won by states which lead the race toward 
happier futures. Even now the influence exerted by it is one of the 
. factors in a new civilization, surpassing its bounds. The ideas which 
have here been organific begin to assume a cosmical prestige. Repub- 
lican institutions, popular education, the freedom of religion by its sev- 
erance from the state, the power of free Christian instruction in national 
development —in Europe, especially, these elementary forces in our 
public advancement are observed and honored, and efforts are made to 
secure and extend them. A drift that way, silent and strong, is in civil- 
ized society, plain as the curving swing of the Gulf Stream across the 
Atlantic, and tending, like that, to brighten with beauty and clothe with 
verdure inhospitable coasts. The movement is one natively independ- 
ent of special efforts of individual minds. It did not start, even, with 
the powerful impulse received from our history. It ranks among those 
general movements of humanity whose impersonal force augments as 
they proceed, and which cannot be stayed, however they may now and 
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then be diverted, by either military or moral resistance. The changes 
which it portends are certain to multiply the influence of our nation, 
and to magnify its fame, in the periods to come. 

It is clearly to be observed, too, that while such movements have 
been in progress, here and abroad, the development of Christian convic- 
tion in our land, and of Christian institutions, has kept well in front of 
this extraordinary advance in the elements of power, and of this vast 
change in the attitude of the nation. It isa development which points 
distinctly to a missionary enthusiasm to be by-and-by, perhaps speedily, 
evoked, which shall be wide in extent, intense in aspiration, prodigal in 
endeavor, finding its instruments in the wealth of the country, its great 
opportunity through the place of this in the world. Remember that in 
1800 there were but three thousand and thirty local churches in the 
land, which in 1880 had grown to be ninety-seven thousand and ninety. 
For twenty-six hundred and fifty-one ministers at the earlier date, there 
were almost seventy thousand (69,870) five years ago; and in place of 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand (364,872) communicants at the out- 
set of the century, there were more than ten millions (10,065,963) in 1880. 
The ratio of communicants to the whole population, which was only one 
in more than fourteen when the century began, has risen nearly to one 
in five ; so that, with all our advance in numbers and wealth, the advance 
in the special spiritual culture which Christianity fosters has surpassed 
it. No mistake is more serious, though none more common, than that 
which affirms or suspects a decline in the relative power of religion here 
since the colonial period passed. The movement has been strongly in 
the opposite direction ; and while I am no more blind than others to 
the evils which surround and the dangers which threaten us, while I 
know how cities seethe with vice, and country districts often grow care- 
less of the faith of the Fathers, how socialism is breeding amid the 
passions of ignorance, and a spiritual theism without Christ is the 
delusive dream of culture — I doubt if another example can be found of 
the power of the gospel, exerted through years, and on a large scale, 
more signal than is shown in the influence it has gained over our ener- 
getic and daring democracy, which has counted it no task to conquer a 
continent, and which to-day confronts the world with its veins full of 
blood, and its temper instinctively hating control. 

The birth and the growth here of great Christian institutions, during 
the lifetime of many present —to distribute the Bible, to make the 
press serve the cause of the Master, to set preachers of: the gospel 
along the frontier, to cover the land with Sunday-school teaching, by 
leading sailors to Christ to purify the circulating blood of the world, — 
these illustrate the breadth and power of the Christian faith, born of 
the Spirit, which secular reverses have only intensified, which secular 
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successes have never subdued. The establishment of a hundred thou- 
sand Sunday-schools in the land, within less than a century, with nine 
millions of scholars and teachers, is a fact of simply amazing propor- 
tions. The extension of the system to Continental Europe, under an 
impulse starting from our country, is full of significance. With the new 
prominence of the nation in the world, and the new desire stirring in it 
to quicken and guide the progress of mankind, it may surely be expected 
that this widening force of evangelical conviction will assert itself in mis- 
sions of an unparalleled extent. Liberality is not an exotic here. It is 
native and continental. It has already spent millions of money to 
adorn as well as subdue the land. It is ready now for greater things. 
The heroic spirit has shown itself among us, in an exhibition sudden 
and sublime; asking little and giving much, shrinking from no risks, 
and freely offering life for great purposes. And it is to this liberal and 
heroical temper that the Lord of the Gospel makes preéminent appeal. 
The alabaster box, broken for him, perfumes the world. The soldier of 
the truth, the martyr for it, are his honored servants; not the spiritual 
miser who would sneak without sacrifice into his fellowship. And 
when this heroic spirit appears, answering the appeal of his cross and 
his glory, and kindling souls with celestial fire, the sweep of American 
missions on the globe must be like the rush of an ocean of light when 
the bars of darkness have been unloosed. 

I cannot think it exaggeration to say, in view of the changes thus 
occurring within the century, that the astonishing preparation of the 
world for the first proclamation of the Master in it is now followed, if 
not surpassed, by a majestic preparation of mankind for such a testi- 
mony to be given to him as hitherto no dream of the heart has imagined 
to be possible. The establishment and extension of the Roman Empire 
at the time of his advent, the simultaneous prevalence in cultivated 
communities of the Greek language, with that prolific and fascinating 
literature which made it a unique educational force, the sudden and 
wide dispersion of the Jews to different parts of the civilized world, — 
these are recognized by all historical students as giving at least extraor- 
dinary opportunity, by most as giving divine facilities, to the apostolic 
presentation of the Master. The marvelous secular progress of man- 
kind in the last eighty years, the unexpected advancements or reces- 
sions of states, with the closer connections arising between them, and 
the opening of all lands to the moral forces dominant in Christendom — 
these give an equally majestic opportunity, in our time, for the furthest 
and swiftest exhibition of him in whom the world has its help and its 
hope. Gradual preparation, ultimating in sudden consummation, is 
often God’s method in history. It was so before the coming of the 
Master. It was so before the conversion of the Empire. It was so, 
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signally, before the Reformation. It seems to be so in our day. An 
expectation of change, imminent and beneficent, has for three genera- 
tions been brooding in the air. The popular discontent in the more 
oppressed states has been one of its expressions. Revolutionary whirls, 
and swift conquests of natural obstacles, have equally shown it. The 
vast outbreak of missionary enterprise in all parts of Christendom has 
had in it incentive and succor. It has uttered itself among us, in stir- 
ring speech, in the wrestle with nature for her secrets, and in the tramp 
of liberating armies. Unless we practically dismiss the thought of any 
Divine plan in the world we can hardly, I think, escape the impression 
that such an expectation is a forerunning gleam from illustrious desti- 
nies ; that ancient promises are drawing near to their fulfilment ; and 
that as the Lord, at the time appointed, did suddenly appear in his 
temple, when the world was looking everywhere else for what it needed, 
so now he is again to be shown, in greater glory, Ruler of Nations, 
King of Saints. Certainly there has not been a time, since the words 
of the text were spoken to apostles, when his command came to his fol- 
lowers with a more impellent imperative force: “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me, both in Jerusalem and in all Judzea, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” The tenderness and the majesty of 
his Divine personality, only more evident across the track of troubled 
centuries than in the day when Peter preached or Paul wrote his letters 
to the churches, seem surely destined, with increasing rapidity, to 
enlighten and renovate the inhabited world. It is not an unwarranted 
enthusiasm which expects it. The conclusion comes from the study of 
history ; from the clear observation of the light which increasingly irra- 
diates the lands from this King in his beauty; from indications as 
palpable in the progress of the race for the last hundred years as is the 
sum climbing through mists toward the meridian. ‘“ VEXILLA REGIS 
PRODEUNT”: The royal banners forward*go! We are following one 
whose standard goes down before no onset, because upheld by immortal 
hands; and the slow and stately movement of centuries has in our time 
quickened to swift majesty of march, to carry to supremacy the lord- 
ship of Christ! If this is not true, the casual connection of fortuitous 
events leaves history the most baffling of puzzles, and the “philosophy ” 
of it a word without meaning. 

What reason we have, then, Fathers and Brethren, for gratitude to 
God, and for devout recognition of his wisdom, as we look back to the 
fearless beginnings of this institution! It came, as no man can help 
but see, even as the Lord himself had come, in “the fulness of the 
time” ; at just the juncture when all these movements, which have 
challenged since the attention of mankind, were ready to break into 
sudden exhibition upon the world’s stage. Unknown of men, and 
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unsuspected, they were even then divinely foreseen. A shadowy, half- 
prophetic sense of something great erelong to appear, such as often has 
preceded the great revolutions in human affairs, may have been stirring 
in sensitive spirits; as if a diffused, impalpable impulse had been 
pushed before it by the divine energy, about to intervene for mighty 
change; as if a breath of the divine Spirit made the stimulated air 
vaguely vibrate, before it reached articulate expression in transcendent 
effects. But no distinct outlines of the coming events were apparent 
to those who combined for this work. The usual order was strangely 
reversed. Here it was first the spiritual, afterward the natural. The 
revivals which had preceded, and out of which sprang their missionary 
spirit, had prepared the force for which the subsequent secular develop- 
ment was to furnish the instruments. The first year’s income of this 
institution, of less than a thousand dollars ($999.52), appeared a mere 
speck on the sky. The average income of the first five years, from 
gifts and legacies ($9,388.74), gave little promise of the ten millions a 
year ($9,792,495) now gladly given by Protestant Christians, here and in 
Europe, through more than eighty organizations, for the furtherance of 
missions in heathen or Mohammedan lands. The few missionaries first 
entering the field could nowise have been expected to become, within 
the lifetime of children then born, the great army of more than six 
thousand missionaries and assistants, with nearly thirty thousand 
(27,194) native helpers, now engaged in the service. And it would 
have appeared simply incredible that in the world, in which it has been 
_ affirmed by high authority that up to the year 1800 not a convert had 
been made by modern missions, there should be at this day three quar- 
ters of a million (752,152) of Christian communicants in native 
churches, while adherents to Christianity are counted by millions 
(2,283,700 two years ago) among those whose fathers, if they knew it 
at all, knew it only to repulse it with scornful hate. The rate of increase 
in these numbers is yet more surprising than the increase itself. It 
admits no parallel, and outruns expectation:—two sevenths of the 
number of communicants in Japan added last year; a hundred per 
cent. increase of the number in China within eight years; eighty-five 
per cent. increase in India within the decade. 

Plainly, the efforts which seemed at the outset too small to be noticed 
by observers of society had a virtue and a significance far surpassing 
what worldly prudence could have surmised. They showed the emer- 
gence and swift contagion of a spirit whose force mathematics could 
not measure, because it involved an infinite impulse. By reason 
of its celestial origin it simultaneously appeared in different lands, and 
everywhere with the expansive energy proper to its supernal nature. 
Those men and women, in scattered villages, lowly homes, who were 
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inwardly pressed, by the glory of Christ and the peril of man, to med- 
itate this work, to plan concerning it, to present it to others with fervent 
zeal, to give themselves to its accomplishment, were thus moving in the 
line of more august plans than shrewdest statesman could have devised. 
They were ministers of the Power which sees the end before the begin- 
ning, and servants of a Cause in comparison of which all others of the 
time were of local insignificance. They would have felt it presumptu- 
ous to think that they in their weakness had been called to the kingdom, 
like one of old, for such a time. But they had been, as truly as any 
of those whose record remains in either Testament. If they had held 
their peace, deliverance and enlargement would have arisen, but from 
another place. Because they yielded to divine incitements, and were 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision, they have the place which they 
hold to-day in our remembrance, and in the annals of the kingdom of 
God. They take their rank among architects of history. They have 
helped to establish new liberties in the world, to make homes happier, 
societies nobler, to open immortality to the vision of men, to multiply 
the companies which walk in white bearing palms, and to dome the 
earth for human hearts with heavens more lustrous than the telescope 
searches. All honor to them that they yielded to the impulse which 
pressed them to victorious struggle; that they eagerly seized, without 
wholly comprehending, their great opportunity! All praise and grati- 
tude be to Him who chose such fit instruments for his work, and who 
initiated, in a weakness like that of the Babe in the manger, the far- 
extending, accelerating movement, which already has given a spiritual 
renown to what might have been a merely mechanical age, and for 
which all signs promise advance till the earth shall be measured by its 
unresting march! 

What reason we have, too, and what imminent need, for such an 
enthusiasm in our work, and such exulting expectation concerning it, as 
even they, with all the fervor and height of their spirits, hardly could 
reach! The great motives are always the same: allegiance to the King; 
the jubilant sense of grateful service to him before whom angels wait ; 
desire to further the welfare of mankind, for this life and the next, and 
to do whatever in us lies to crown the earth with that perfect society 
which shall be as a city descending out of heaven from God. These 
motives have wrought with inspiring power, not upon our fathers alone, 
but on many before, who trod in darkness rugged paths toward what to 
the world seemed sure defeat, toward what to their faith was illustrious 
victory. The same motives are for us; and we are only then allied 
with those whose spirit and life are a treasure of the world when we 
equally yield to unseen incentives, and are as eager in our service to 
him to whom Christendom has become, through their teaching and 
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work, the superlative witness. No other work touches like this what- 
ever is noblest in superior souls. It wants the attraction of outward 
array. It lacks the splendor which justly environs courts or camps, or 
great historic councils of state. But the cause which is partly com- 
mitted to us is the one which represents, amid the thick of human 
affairs, highest motives, ideal conceptions, the sense of things supreme 
and eternal, consultation for immeasurable cosmical welfares, fellowship 
with heroical spirits, and a transfiguring sympathy with God! If our 
souls do not grasp it, with perfect accord of every power, we miss the 
full inspiration of life ; we fail to walk on the highest levels of experi- 
ence and of purpose; we are careless before a privilege than which the 
angelic cannot be nobler. 

But even enthusiasm rises to its climax when, after a long and stub- 
born contest, one sees the victory drawing near; when the mighty 
power which makes him its servant, and the tributary forces which 
invigorate his strength, come clearly to sight, and when the end for 
which he has striven is plainly at last within his reach. And such an 
enthusiasm, passionate and perfect, all servants of the Master should 
feel at this time, as significant histories and irradiated prospects conspire 
to assure their success in their work; as portents brighten on all the 
heavens of the swift advance, toward majestic accomplishment, of that 
supreme plan which shot new promise over the world through the 
words of the text, to the furtherance of which apostles and martyrs, 
and those who stood with them in faith and hope, have gladly 
given the magnificent service of crowded lives, bloodily crowned. We 
are self-condemned, for a sordid stupidity, if such an enthusiasm we do 
not feel; if all the power the Church possesses, of wealth and will, of 
illuminating thought and of consecrated life, are not flung into the 
contest which he whom we worship is pushing to victory. 

Yet here is the point at which we seem most likely to fail. Intensity 
of spirit is what we need; but our zeal in the service seems in danger 
of falling disastrously behind our means and opportunities for its per- 
formance. It is not infidelity which we have to dread, however defiant 
or however ingenious. It is not organized heathen resistance. It is 
not supremely that hostility of the heart toward the purity of the gos- 
pel which is always to be encountered when the Master presents his 
peremptory claim. Over such resistances he has been moving, in con- 
quering progress, from the beginning. They are no more vehement, 
and no more inveterate, than when the Empire took the Cross for its 
standard, or than when our savage piratical ancestors renounced their 
idols for the service of Christ. The sword of the Spirit, which was not 
shivered against that hardness of stone and iron, will not hereafter 
bend or break. But what we have to dread is inertness within. The 
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secular temper of the time infécts the Church. The world, which was 
never so rich and alluring, is too much with us. We are disinclined to 
heroic enterprise. The Christian idea of rest by work, of nobleness by 
service, of the fulness of life by completeness of sacrifice, fails to 
inspire us. Even love to the Master, wanting simplicity, wants fire — 
becomes a sentiment, rather than a passion. So we are tempted to 
release ourselves from effort when the claim for that effort is most 
imperious. We easily persuade ourselves that the cause of the Master, 
with such histories behind it, and such openings before it, will go itself, 
without further toil and tears. We honor those who have purchased its 
astonishing progress in the past, with labor, struggle, and bloody sweat ; 
but we feel that their zeal was not for us an imperative example ; that 
a prosperity as abundant as ours brings rights and privilege, rather 
than duties ; that the luxury of life is its natural sequence; and that to 
adorn our homes and churches, to seek for dur households an elaborate 
culture, for our communities a rich equipment in whatever delights and 
decorates life, is not only within the lines of our liberty, but marks the 
limit of our duty to the world. We leave to the poor the great labors 
of love; to the lonely and sad the august and tender function of prayer ; 
and if we continue to give at all it is under a sense of constraining 
obligation rather than in the glad abundance of exulting affection ; if 
we pray at all, it is in the temper of vague acquiescence in a divine 
plan, not with the fervent, effectual prayer which availeth much. The 
world will no more be converted to Christ, the Master will no more be 
exhibited to it, through such inert and languid endeavors, than a star 
in Andromeda will be rounded into shining solidity without the pull of 
invincible attractions, with attendant whirls of flaming heat. 

We must have again the early enthusiasm, only exalted and intensi- 
fied in us, if we would do the. Christian work for which our times 
commandingly call. We must rise to the point of rejoicing consecra- 
tion which our fathers reached; of which our missionaries give inspir- 
ing example; which some of the Middle Age conspicuously showed ; 
of which the apostles gave supreme illustration. We must have again 
the vision of Him upon whose head are many crowns, and in devotion 
to whom is the splendor of life! It is largely the function, I cannot 
but think, of Christian women to inspire and sustain such an 
enthusiasm, in the service of One to whom their sex has owed so much. 
Woman represents, and largely is, the conscience and the heart of 
Christendom. Conviction in her has spiritual efficacy. Love kindles 
judgment, and high purpose is sublimated in passion, More than 
man she beat down slavery in this country. More than man she is 
to mould the future of the world. 

It is no mere figure of speech which presents the Church as the 
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Bride of Christ ; and which shows the Woman, seen in Heaven, arrayed 
with the sun, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. Now, more 
than ever before, the Earth of the prophecy helps the Woman, and 
gives to her immense opportunity. The shining and stimulating fervor 
of spirit in matrons and maidens, to whom had been revealed the 
heavenly Lord, has been to this Board a beauty and a power from 
the beginning; never more than in the late years. Their delicate 
hands hold at this hour, I firmly believe, the levers which must lift the 
moral and Christian civilization of the world. It is theirs to set in 
swifter motion the wheels of beryl, vivid with life, which are under the 
Throne: theirs to open before advancing tribes and peoples the gates of 
light. With that intense and exhilarating temper of which we already 
have felt the blessing, universal among them, and subtly diffused 
through homes and congregations, the appearing brightness will be 
as the appearance of the bow in the cloud in the day of rain; for the 
one thing wanting to the Church of our day will at last be supplied 
— its desire will equal its power, its zeal will match its mighty 
occasions ! 

Then nothing can check its triumphant advance. Then the vast 
progress of Christendom in the past, since the text was uttered, will 
be to us full of energetic incentive. Then the majestic movement of 
Providence, as evident around us as ever in history, will be as the mystic 
supernal column which marched before Israel, lucid by night as well 
as by day, never arrested by crest or chasm, consecrating the path 
along which it guided. Then we shall enter an unspeakable fellowship, 
unknown before in its sovereign fulness, with Him whom we victoriously 
serve, whose death has been the life of the world, whose cross its 
diadem ; in whose ascension, for us as for apostles, the heavens bloom ; 
and who, as surely as night and day succeed each other, will bring the 
work, which He still watches from unseen heights, to its majestic 
consummation. 

For this, then, let us labor and pray: that we may be endued with 
the power from on high which God can supply, which spirits whose 
life was hid in him have exultingly felt. May this very city, of the 
Puritan’s love, and of our pride, be the Jerusalem in which the supreme 
energy shall be felt; this meeting the Pentecost, from which hearts 
inspired and interpreting tongues shall go afresh to all the earth! And 
unto Him who arose from the world, blessing it as he went, whom its 
arts and kingdoms have always to serve, and who is surely to come again 
for universal dominion in it, be now and ever all the praise! Amen. 
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In addressing you, fathers and brethren, on this Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the American Board, I desire, first of all, to give thanks to God that I am per- 
mitted to be with you. I am older than the American Board — older by eight 
years. In office I am the oldest Corporate Member of the Board. The Board 
abides in strength, but of those who constituted it when I was elected, in 1838, 
officers and members, not one remains. Well, then, may I give humble and 
adoring thanks that I am permitted to be with you. I wish, also, to thank the 
Board for the great honor they have done me in electing me to my present 
office for these eight and twenty successive years, and for their kindness and 
forbearance in accepting the imperfect and inadequate service that I have been 
able to render. 

Being thus old, having entered upon life at the beginning of the second year 
of this marvelous century, I have seen all its wonders pass before me. I remem- 
ber when my lesson in geography in the common school told me there were less 
than six million inhabitants in these United States. I remember the wars of the 
first Napoleon, and can feel yet the throb of excitement caused by the tardy 
news of his great battles. I remember the war of 1812, and the embargo, and 
the victory of New Orleans. I remember the first steamboat and railroad, and 
power press, the first photograph and spectroscope, the first telegraph and tele- 
phone, and heard the first whisper, and it was but a whisper, of the first Atlantic 
cable. I remember the first spinning-jenny, the first mowing-machine, and sewing- 
machine, and reaper. All these I have seen so extended and applied as to 
increase the capabilities of the race many fold, and to make of the world that 
then was, quite another world. In common with most of you, I have witnessed 
the greatest civil war ever known, have seen the dark cloud of slavery pass off, 
and a bow of hope brighter than before span our political heavens. All this I 
have seen, and to crown it all, I have seen the missionary spirit coming as the 
breath of God upon his people, and Christians girding themselves as never before 
for the conquest of the whole world to Christ. 

The formation of the American Board in 1810 I do not remember, but do 
remember the difficulty there was in finding a place for its first missionaries. I 
remember well the sailing of the first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, and 
the exultation there was when the news came that the natives had already “ cast 
their idols to the moles and to the bats.” From that time I have been in sympa-’ 
thy with the movements of the Board, have known something of its explorations 
and methods, and have seen the whole heathen world, originally closed, opened 
to the entrance of the gospel. During this period I have known of the debts of 
the Board, its discouragements, its crises, its deliverances, its triumphs. I have 
seen the Old School Presbyterian brethren part from it ; then our Dutch brethren ; 
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then our New School Presbyterian brethren, taking with them altogether churches 
much more numerous and wealthy than our own, and yet I have seen the old 
Board hold on its way with no essential diminution of contributions or of 
efficiency, till now, in its seventy-fifth year, and out of debt, it has expended 
more than twenty millions of dollars in seeking to spread the gospel, and its 
missions belt the globe. 

It is nothing to boast of that this vast sum has been expended without loss, 
and, up to the present time, with no suspicion of dishonesty. But in times like 
these it may be well to emphasize the fact, and to ask infidelity and agnosticism 
and all kindred isms, when they propose to show an equal sum, freely given, and 
intrusted to infidels, without security, to be spent for benevolent, or, if they 
prefer the term, for altruistic, purposes. ; 

The results I have mentioned indicate the blessing of God on our past labors, 
and so contain a light to guide us in the future. Those results have come from 
individual efforts, prompted by loyalty to Christ and sympathy with him. The 
original missionary movement in modern times, whether in England or this coun- 
try, was not from ecclesiasticism, or denominations, or organizations. It was 
from individuals connected with organizations of the slightest kind, and caring 
little for them. Carey and Mills wished to go to the heathen simply to preach 
Christ’s gospel. For this they needed somebody to stand above, as Andrew 
Fuller said, and hold the rope, while they went down into the pit. That is what 
boards and organizations are good for. That is what this Board wishes to do. It 
wishes to aid men in going who will do, not denominational work for the sake of 
a denomination, but Christian work for the sake of Christ. It regards the mis- 
sionary work as lowered and vitiated just in proportion as a denominational 
spirit enters into it. It wishes it understood that this broad missionary spirit 
enters as an essential element into Christianity, and desires that the members of 
our churches should be so trained as to feel that a direct responsibility to Christ 
is laid upon them for the spread of his gospel. So only can missionaries of the 
right kind be steadily supplied ; so only can the churches be brought up to the 
proper standard of prayer and of giving. If it be true, as I have seen it stated in 
statistics gathered by one of another denomination, that the constituents of the 
American Board give more largely in proportion to their number than those of 
any other board, I suppose it must be because this principle of responsibility 
directly to Christ is more fully recognized by them. 

But be this as it may, what we need, what all Christians need, is a paramount 
loyalty to Christ, and a sense of direct responsibility to him like that of a soldier 
to his commander. Let us have this, and we shall soon have the unity for which 
Christ prayed. Isee no other way. Let all Christians have this, and they would 
be united to each other through their union with Christ and their interest in a 
common work. ‘They could not help it. Their narrowness and bigotry and jeal- 
ousy and distinctive names would fall off of themselves. They would become 
simply Christians, as were the disciples at Antioch, and would move on with an 
unbroken front to the conquest of the world. 

Looking, then, at our churches, in their relation to the missionary work, what 
we wish for those at home is a paramount loyalty to Christ, and a sense of direct, 
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personal responsibility to him for the spread of his gospel. We wish, also, the 
simplest, most economical, and efficient possible organization for reaching the 
unevangelized world. For the churches abroad, gathered by missionary labor, 
we wish the earliest possible period of self-guidance and self-support. This is 
the result of our labors that we wish to see — self-guiding and self-supporting 
churches. For self-guidance we prepare them by instruction and by giving them 
the Scriptures. Self-support in its principle we insist on. This we do for the 
sake of the mission churches themselves as well as our own. For this our 
Saviour himself provided. Did it never occur to you that in this was the reason 
of his command to those whom he sent forth to take no purse or scrip? It was 
to preclude the possibility that any pecuniary motive should be offered in connec- 
tion with the reception of his religion. In carrying out this principle of self-sup- 
port opinions have differed, and perhaps will. Suffice it to say that this Board is 
fully aware of its importance, and that the churches connected with it are not 
behind any others in this regard. If they are, not in advance of them, they 
ought to be. 

Planting thus self-supporting churches we gain allies and helpers as we move 
on. What, then, prevents our moving on at once, and with ever-increasing 
momentum to take possession of the world? The obstacles appear to be many. 
They are but one. That one is the reluctance of men to serve a holy God dy 
being holy. “Ye cannot,” said Joshua to the Israelites, “serve the Lord, for he 
is a holy God.” 4 holy God can be served only by being holy. Now Christianity 
is holiness, providing a method for sinners to become holy, and entreating them 
to accept that method. But to this the reluctance is so great that men either 
deny its necessity, or substitute for it something which they call religion. Reli- 
gion! Yes, something called religion, and substituted for holiness, has been, and 
is, among the greatest obstacles to the spread of Christianity. So it was in its 
beginning. The Pharisees were religious; specially so. But they crucified 
Christ when he was on earth, and have been doing so ever since. Instead of seek- 
ing to be what they ought to be inwardly, the Pharisees of all time have sought to 
appear well outwardly, and so have substituted formalism for holiness. Asceti- 
cism, heathen and Christian, is religious. There is nothing the ascetic will not 
undergo, but he substitutes gratuitous suffering for repentance and the love of God 
and of man. The merely emotional are religious. They groan and shout in 
their meetings, and steal chickens on the way home. The merely orthodox are 
religious. Their belief is right, and they will stand by it at all hazards, but they 
drive sharp bargains and rent buildings to be used for immoral and infamous pur- 
poses. The brigand is religious. He will not eat meat Friday, but he will rob 
you and hold you fora ransom. And so it is the world over, in heathen lands 
and in Christian lands. Men will do anything, or be anything, rather than accept 
Christ wholly as the ground of their hope, and serve a holy God by being holy. 

Here, then, is the one obstacle to be overcome. If that is not done, no mis- 
sionary work is done. If individuals are not brought to serve a holy God by 
being holy, and so fitted for an eternal life of holiness and joy and higher service, 
no proper and distinctive missionary work is done. For the doing of this work 
in heathen and Mohammedan lands we place no reliance, as some do, on arts, or 
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science, or inventions, or literary culture. These we would give them incident- 
ally, together with that control over nature which we get from them, and by 
which our lives are so enriched ; but for gaining our specific and ultimate end we 
do not rely upon these. Nor do we rely on natural law extended into the spirit- 
ual world with its characteristics of uniformity and necessity. Necessity has 
nothing to do with the spiritual world, so far as it is spiritual, and if there be uni- 
formity there it is not from necessity. Not even on the adaptations of Chris- 
tianity, wonderful as they are, do we rely. These adaptations are perfect. Fully 
received Christianity would perfect the individual and society ; but it will not be 
received except through a supernatural and personal agency. If there be not 
working with us the power that was working with the apostles on the day of Pen- 
tecost, we have no hope. For this work.we need, and must have, the agency of 
that Spirit who brooded over the original chaos and brought it into order. That 
was a great work, but it had no value except as the prelude and condition of the 
greater work that is now in process, What is that work? There are those who 
suppose it is to bring about a time when all men shall be Christians, and the glory 
of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the seas. That time we 
believe will come ; but is that to be the final issue? If so it will be a glorious 
time for those who shall then live on the earth; but where shall we be? Where 
will Abraham and Moses and Elias and Paul be? No. The final issue is not to 
concern those only who may live on the earth at any one time, but the whole 
multitude of the redeemed. “I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues, stood before 
the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, and palms in their 
hands,” White robes and palms — purity and victory for a multitude which no 
man can number. 

For that consummation we are permitted, invited, commanded, to work together 
with God. When it shall be, we need not inquire. “The times and the seasons 
the Father hath put in his own power.” Where it shall be we need not inquire. 
There is room enough. Infinite space is all room. But we do believe and know 
that at some time the mystery of this world will be finished, that the ways of God 
will be vindicated, and that he who was crowned with thorns on this earth will be 
“crowned with many crowns.” We believe and know that somewhere, ‘all those 
who have loved and followed him shall be gathered, and that there “ they shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters ; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” 

For this consummation we pray, and labor, and wait. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. —A BRIEF REVIEW. 


BY REV. E. K. ALDEN, D.D., HOME SECRETARY. 


THE Home Department of the American Board includes all those agencies upon 
which the supply and support of their messengers to foreign Jands depend. 


PREPARATORY PERIOD, 1790-1810. 


In an important sense, therefore, as a preparatory ministry, it existed for several years 
before the Society itself was organized in 1810. It was certainly in embryo from 1790 
to 1800, in a Litchfield County parsonage, in Connecticut, where the boy ‘ Samuel,” 
was quietly listening while his mother talked of the perishing heathen, and on one occa- 
sion overheard her remark to a friend: «I have consecrated this child to the service of 
God, as a missionary.” It was already existent in the hearts of the far-seeing men who 
founded the Connecticut Missionary Society in 1798, and the Massachusetts Missionary 
Society in 1799, who purposed to preach the gospel, not only ‘‘ to the destitute and the 
heathens in our own land,” but also, as definitely expressed in the words added to the 
Constitution of the Massachusetts Society, in 1804, ‘‘through more distant regions of 
the earth, as circumstances shall invite and the ability of the Society shall admit.” It 
entered into the establishment of the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine in 1803, 
which was united with The Panoplist in 1808. It was warm in the affections of John 
and Mary Norris, of Salem, in 1806, when they poured out before the Lord their ten 
thousand silver dollars, an offering for foreign missions, through the establishment of 
a Jivinity School, by which the missionaries should be educated. During the same 
year it was in lively activity in the counsels and prayers of the young men at Williams- 
town, pledging themselves to each other and to God to hold themselves in readiness 
for the Master’s call whithersoever it should lead them. Three years later this depart- 
ment was more fully developed at Andover, and a year yet later entered upon its public 
official life at Bradford. During all this period it was becoming rooted in a consider- 
able number of consecrated hearts, some of them influential in the pulpit and through 
the press, some of them leading minds in educational institutions and in ecclesiastical 
assemblies, so that when the foreign department of the American Board was enabled 
to begin its correspondence with its missionaries beyond the seas, in 1812, the home 
department was already in communication with a growing constituency extending from 
Eastern Maine, not only all along the Atlantic coast and the river towns, but also 
reaching many retired hamlets and villages throughout New England and the Middle 
States. 


FIRST PERIOD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1810-1835. 


Great changes passed over the history of this department during the first twenty-five 
years of its official records. During this period nearly all the founders and early 
supporters of the Society passed away. On this roll of the honored dead at the close 
of the first quarter of the century, in 1835, are recorded the names of the first two 
Presidents, Gov. John Treadwell, of Farmington, Connecticut, and Dr. Joseph Lyman, 
of Hatfield, Massachusetts; of the first four Secretaries, who were also members of the 
Prudential Committee, Samuel Worcester, Jeremiah Evarts, Elias Cornelius, and 
Benjamin B. Wisner; of two additional members of the Prudential Committee, Dr. 
Samuel Spring, of Newburyport, and Dr. Jedediah Morse, of Charlestown; and of other 
representative men, such as Pres. Jesse Appleton and Dr. Edward Payson, of Maine; 
Hon. Wm. Phillips and Hon. John Hooker, of Massachusetts; and Gen. Jedediah 
Huntington and Pres. Timothy Dwight, of Connecticut. These men, and those asso- 
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ciated with them, had wrought well during this first quarter of a century, and the advance 
was marked, as manifested in the increase of missionary intelligence throughout the 
ministry and the churches, in enlarged plans and enlarged gifts. This was the period 
during which flourished the system of auxiliary societies, then regarded as the most 
efficient method of raising funds, these societies gathering in, under some simple form of 
organization, men, women, and children. During this period the churches which con- 
tributed, as churches, were comparatively few, and the contributions were mainly from 
these auxiliary associations and from individuals. The number of these auxiliaries in 
the year 1835 was about 1,600, and the annual receipts into the treasury had advanced 
from about $1,000, as reported the first year, to over $163,000 in 1835, the total receipts 
for the first twenty-five years being about one and one-half million dollars, an annual 
average for the entire period of about $65,000. 

The growth during this period in the number of missionaries was more marked 
than in the receipts. It was a period of earnest religious thought and discussion, and 
of revivals, which brought forth their fruit in our colleges and theological seminaries, 
so that, in the year 1835, we find the record of forty-seven missionaries and assistant 
missionaries sent out, thirteen of them ordained, and of thirty-three more, eighteen of 
them ordained, under appointment. Attention was also called in the report of that 
year to the fact that the number of candidates for missionary service in colleges 
and theological seminaries was greater than it had been at any former period, and a call 
was made for fifty additional ordained missionaries, and fifty additional lay teachers, 
it being stated that the Prudential Committee would gladly send them forth if the 
men could be found. 


SECOND PERIOD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1835-1860. 


At the close of the second period of twenty-five years, ending in 1860, we find upon 
the roll of the dead such representative names as those of Hon. William Reed, of 
Marblehead, for many years Chairman of the Prudential Committee; of Dr. William 
J. Armstrong, one of the Secretaries; and of Judge Samuel Frohbact. Deacon Daniel 
Safford, Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, and Leonard Woods, all members of the Pru- 
dential Committee. Only two or three of the founders survived to participate in the 
Jubilee. 

During this period the advance in the home department continued — much less 
reliance, however, being placed upon the system of auxiliary societies, except as 
incidental — while the churches, congregations, and Sunday-schools, as such, began to 
be largely represented. The total receipts advanced to about $7,000,000, an annual 
average for the second period of twenty-five years of about $280,000. During 
this period, also, there was a commendable response to the call for men, the number of 
missionaries and assistant missionaries sent out and under appointment in 1859 
amounting to sixty-two, of whom twenty-six were ordained. 


THIRD PERIOD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1860-1885. 


The changes of the third period of twenty-five years, just closed, are indicated in the 
names of those who, during this period, have been called to their reward. Among 
these we mention four of the Corresponding Secretaries, David Greene, Selah B. Treat, 
Rufus Anderson, and John O. Means, and two of the District Secretaries, Dr. William 
Warren and Dr. Charles P. Bush. To these we add the names of Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, for many years President of the Board; of Hon. William Jessup, 
Judge Thomas W. Williams, and Hon. William E. Dodge, Vice-presidents; of 
John Tappan, Linus Child, John Aiken, Charles Stoddard, William T. Eustis, William 
J. Hubbard, Walter S. Griffith, Silas Aiken, Nehemiah Adams, Asa D. Smith, Albert 
Barnes, Abner Kingman, and J. Russell Bradford, members of the Prudential Com- 
mittee ; and of such other prominent laymen and clergymen as William Ropes, William 
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A. Buckingham, Seth Terry, Erastus Fairbanks, Charles G. Hammond, Calvin Day, 
Samuel M. Worcester, Thomas Shepard, Constantine Blodgett, Mark Tucker, William 
A. Stearns, Richard S. Storrs, John Todd, Seth Sweetser, Benjamin Tappan, William 
T. Dwight, Joel Hawes, William Patton, Leonard Bacon, Samuel H. Cox, Thomas 
DeWitt, and William Adams. 

Of the active Corporate Members of twenty-five years ago who are still enrolled 
among the active Corporate Members of to-day, only five names continue, one of them 
President of a college in the N orthwest, one of them an ex-Treasurer of the Board, two 
of them during the entire period members of the Prudential Committee, now its two 
senior members, and the remaining member, after twent -eight years of service, the 
still vigorous and youthful President of the Board. With these exceptions the executive 
officers are all new men, though two of them have been in the service for twenty years. 
During this period 184 of the Corporate Members have deceased, an annual average of 
seven. 

A noteworthy change in the constituency of the Board occurred in 1870, arising from 
the friendly withdrawal of that portion of the Presbyterian churches which had hitherto 
codperated with the American Board, their withdrawal being made in order that they 
might become consolidated under their own Ecclesiastical Board, leaving the American 
Board under the care mainly of the Congregational churches. A few generous donors 
from our Presbyterian brethren have continued to bestow a portion of their gifts through 
the treasury of the American Board, and to remember it in their bequests. Nor is it 
inappropriate that some such gifts should continue to be bestowed, since one fifth of 
our present corps of ordained missionaries has come to us from Presbyterian churches. 

A noticeable reduction has taken place in our agency system during this period, the 
number of District Secretaries, which was eight in the year 1835, and which was six in 
the year 1860, having been brought down during the past six years to two, one at New 
York Gnd one at Chicago, the latter having been in the service twenty-one years. 

During this same period one part of the constituency of the Board which had been 
prominent from the beginning of its history has been brought into more distinct 
prominence through the formation of the Woman’s Boards, the oldest, including New 
England and the Middle States, centring in Boston, organized in 1868; the second, 
including Ohio and the States of the Interior, centring in Chicago, organized in 1869; 
and the third, upon the Pacific coast, centring in San Francisco, organized in 1873. 
These Boards have been ably managed, and, by careful distribution of their forces 
into branches, auxiliaries, and circles, have extended their influence over the young as 
well as over the old, have awakened and nurtured an interest in particular fields, 
missionaries, stations, schools, and native assistants, emphasizing work among women, 
and have codperated most cordially and harmoniously with the American Board. Their 
total contributions to the treasury of the American Board from the time of the first 
organization, seventeen years ago, have amounted to not far from $1,270,000— an annual 
average for the entire period of over $75,000; for the last five years of over $120,000. 

The contributions from the children have been received in part through the Sunday- 
schools connected with the churches, and in part, during recent years, through mission 
circles superintended by the Woman’s Boards. A large educational work has thus been 
maintained, three missionary ships have been built, and in part supported, so that the 
total contributions of the children into the treasury of the American Board during this 
period of twenty-five years have probably amounted to not less than $500,000 — an 
annual average of $20,000. 

FINANCIAL HISTORY. 

The financial history of the past twenty-five years is worthy of special mention in 
several particulars. The Jubilee year was distinguished by the raising of a large special 
donation of about $70,000, through specific gifts of individuals, mainly from New 
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England and New York. This sum extinguished the debt of over $66,000 reported 
the previous year, and gave a cheerful tone to the Jubilee Meeting. At this meeting 
the question of large debts was carefully considered, and it seemed to be the prevalent 
impression that the experience of the first fifty years of the Board might be regarded 
as ample in this direction, — the treasury having reported in 1836 a deficiency of nearly 
$39,000; in 1841, of nearly $58,000; in 1856, of $36,000; in 1858, of nearly $41,000, 
and in 1859, of over $66,000. It was a commendable purpose on the part of the 
Prudential Committee which led them, following the general instructions of the Board 
at the Jubilee Meeting, immediately to adopt and put on record a plan, in accordance 
with which, from that time onward, no appropriations would be made which it might 
not. be reasonably expected, after a careful estimate of the probable receipts, could be 
made without occasioning a debt, so that this incumbrance was henceforth, for all coming 
time, to cease. But a few months after this excellent resolution was put upon record, 
the United States government became involved in a terrific civil war which continued for 
four years, calling for a million of men and for three thousand millions of money. Most 
remarkably, however, was the financial integrity of the Board preserved throughout 
this trying period, so that, although, in spite of all good resolutions, a debt was reported 
at the close of the very first year, in 1861, of nearly $28,000, it was entirely extinguished 
and a surplus of over $3,000 was reported three years later, in 1864. During the next 
five years there was not a whisper of debt, not until the year when our Presbyterian 
friends withdrew, when a balance was reported against the treasury of over $22,000. 
But this was almost immediately canceled, and there would probably have been no 
further record of serious deficiency had not the new missions to Papal Lands been 
undertaken, this additional charge having been received with the distinct understanding 
that a special annual contribution for this specific department should be requested of 
the churches in addition to the regular contributions. Only by a comparatively few of 
the churches was this request regarded, and in three or four years the Board, by 8fficial 
vote, relinquished the call for the special contribution, expressing the hope that the 
regular donations would be enlarged to an amount corresponding to the need. The 
result of that action was soon apparent, as seen in the reports of the Treasurer for the 
following years. A deficiency of $26,000 was reported in 1873, increasing in 1874 to 
over $30,000, in 1875 to over $44,000, partly reduced in 1876, but still amounting to 
$31,000, which went up, in 1877, to nearly $48,000. The facts in the case were clearly 
stated to the Board at their Annual Meeting, and such was the special interposition of 
Divine PROVIDENCE at that meeting that no one needs to be reminded where the 
meeting was held. In two hours the load was entirely lifted, and since that time, eight 
years ago, there has been, in no proper sense, a debt. Three years a slight deficit has. 
been reported; one year, that of the reception and special appropriation of a part of 
the Otis Legacy, the accounts were exactly balanced; and the remaining four years there 
_ has been a small surplus in the treasury, — not indicating, by any means, that all the 
needs and requests of the missions have been met, nor that many tens of thousands 
of dollars could not have been wisely appropriated, nor that the work abroad has not 
been kept under stringent limitations, but — indicating clearly what it is desirable the 
constituency of the Board should understand and appreciate, the resolute deter- 
mination of the Prudential Committee to follow the instructions presented twenty-five 
years ago, and frequently emphasized since, that the annual appropriations shall be 
kept within the annual receipts and no serious debt shall be henceforth incurred. So 
vigorously and, on the whole, successfully has the Committee followed this method of 
late, that it is hoped that this venerable Society will pursue the same method stead- 
fastly for all years to come. Whether it shall prove a permanent success depends, of 
course, upon the heartiness of the response of the churches it represents, as expressed 
in their regular annual contributions. It is the strong conviction of the Committee 
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that this is the prudent, and will ultimately prove the most efficient, method for steadily 
prosecuting and enlarging our great missionary work in both its home and foreign 
departments. 

The total receipts into the treasury of the Board, which, for the five years ending in 
1835, annually averaged about $140,000, of which amount $8,000 were from legacies, and 
for the five years ending in 1860 averaged about $362,000, of which amount $50,000 were 
from legacies, have still further advanced, so that the total receipts during the past 
twenty-five years have amounted to twelve and a half millions —an advance, during the 
last quarter of a century, beyond the amount received during the preceding half-century 
of four millions, making the total receipts since the organization of the Board over 
$21,000,000, an annual average for the seventy-five years of $280,000; for the last 
twenty-five, of $500,000; and for the last five of these years, ending in 1885, of 
about $620,000—an increase in donations during the last twenty-five years from 
$300,000 to $375,000, and in legacies from $50,000 to about $245,000, the latter 
including the sums appropriated from the Otis and the Swett legacies. Each of 
these bequests was phenomenal, the largest previously received by the Board having 
been that of $100,000 from Anson G. Phelps, Esq., paid to the Board in ten annual 
instalments, during the ten years which followed the termination of the war. It is some- 
thing to be recorded with gratitude that, during the closing years of this third quarter 
of a century, the constituency of the Board has become so educated to the far-reaching 
demands of the missionary work in foreign lands that its treasury has been able to re- 
ceive and appropriate, with no serious check to the regular gifts from the churches, this 
additional sum of nearly $1,000,000. It has taught us that large bequests may be dis- 
tributed with wise economy so as to be helpful in all directions to a broad, benevolent, 
and educational work, and such bequests may therefore be hopefully anticipated during 
years to come. 

During this same period of twenty-five years, additions, designated by the donors for 
these specific purposes, have been made to the general permanent fund of about 
$100,000, and to the fund for the support of officers of about $20,000, so that the one 
now amounts to over $172,000 ($172,547), and the other to nearly $60,000 ($59,608). 
During this same period there have been contributed, partly for famine relief and 
special evangelistic work, but mainly to educational institutions, largely for endowments 
and buildings, considerable sums which have not passed through the Board’s treasury, 
amounting, including gifts to Robert College, to over $500,000 — an annual average of 
$20,000. The time has now arrived for a marked advance in the regular contributions 
of the churches and of individuals, and nothing could be more appropriate and timely, 
at the close of these eventful years, than a special thank-offering of at least $100,000. 


SUPPLY OF MISSIONARIES. 


The review of the past twenty-five years, as related to the supply of missionaries, is 
not so hopeful as the financial review. In the number of single ladies, employed 
mainly in educational, partly in evangelistic, work, there has, indeed, been a notable 
increase, — twenty-one reported in 1860; 102 in 1885,—an important department of 
missionary service, particularly as related to the elevation of woman in unevangelized 
lands. But during the same period the number of ordained missionaries has 
decreased : 166 reported in 1860, 151 in 1885, a decline of nearly ten per cent, The 
churches may well study these figures thoughtfully, and consider what they signify both 
for to-day and to-morrow. During the first fifty years the American Board sent out 
1,258 missionaries and assistant missionaries, of whom 567, forty-five per cent., were 
men, of these, 415, thirty-three per cent., being ordained ; and 691, fifty-five per cent., 
were women. During the last twenty-five years 608 have been sent out, 219, thirty-five 
per cent., men, of these, 184, thirty per cent. being ordained ; and 389, sixty-five per cent. 
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were women. During the entire period of seventy-five years, the American Board has 
sent out 599 ordained missionaries, of whom 32 were physicians, 43 physicians unordained, 
144 other male assistants, making a total of 786 men. During the same period they have 
sent out 1,080 women, 308 of whom were unmarried—a total force of 1,866. This gives, 
as the annual average for the whole period, about 25 missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries, ten men, eight of whom were ordained, and fifteen women —a number which, dur- 
ing recent years, has been but slightly in excess of the annual average loss occasioned by 
death and by return to this country on account of ill health, domestic claims, or other 
causes. It is an interesting fact that of the present corps of missionary laborers, 413 
in number, forty-nine children of missionaries represent the second missionary 
generation, and nine grandchildren, the third, a total .of fifty-eight, fourteen per 
cent. of the entire number. In this part of our record, as well as in the increased 
number of women upon the roll, there is occasion for thanksgiving and congratulation ; 
but the decrease in our ordained force, from 166 in 1860 to 151 in 1885, during a period 
when it ought to have doubled, is ominous, especially if we connect with this statement 
another of serious significance as related to our work both at home and abroad. In the 
year 1859-60 our 2,600 Congregational churches — giving round numbers — with 260,000 
members reported 312 theological students in their six theological seminaries. In 1884-85 
our 4,100 Congregational churches, with a membership of 402,000, if the same propor- 
tion had continued as obtained in 1860, should have reported 480 theological students in 
their seven theological seminaries. They did report but 339. We may well ask, where 
are the 141 who failed to report? They have all been needed, and are to-day needed, 
on the foreign field alone. 
Take note of these facts in connection with the immense increase of the work abroad 
as represented in the foreign department, and they are startling in their significance. 
We may appropriately pause at the close of our seventy-five years, and in anticipation of 
the coming twenty-five, and ponder well this grave question as to the future supply for 
-our broad and growing missionary fields. It is enough for the present purpose of the 
Committee simply to suggest the problem. It is the old word so often repeated: 
‘« The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” Shall we heed the Master’s 
call, never more imperative than to-day, for earnest prayer, for sober inquiry, and for 
personal missionary consecration? 
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BY REV. N. G. CLARK, D.D., SENIOR FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


THE remark often made that ‘‘ institutions live while the men in charge of them give 
place to others ” finds, illustration in the records of this Board during the last twenty- 
five years. Of the 208 corporate members in 1860, as appears more fully in the 
Report of the Home Department, only five active members remain; of the Prudential 
Committee but two out of twelve ; of the executive officers, — secretaries, editor, treasurer, 
none; of the 166 missionaries, but fifty-two. Thus the Board, by constant infusion of 
new blood, maintains its character as progressively conservative. 

Did time permit, we would fain dwell on the work of some of these men, —secre- 
taries and missionaries, — entering so largely into the results to be reported at this 
anniversary : — of Dr. Anderson, of lofty purpose and comprehensive plans, ever looking 
with confident expectation to the ultimate triumph of the missionary enterprise; of Mr. 
Treat, wise, prudent, far-sighted; of Dr. Wood, resuming labor in the foreign field, 
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faithful to his first love; of Dr. Means, long enough in office to give proof of his singu- 
lar thoroughness and self-sacrificing devotion; of Mr. Gordon, who to the regret of all 
was constrained to retire from the office of Treasurer; and of Mr. Worcester whose 
accuracy and carefulness as an editor was only equaled by the wisdom of his counsels. 

How much of our missionary history gathers about the names of Bushnell and 
Lindley; of Goodell, Dwight, Schauffler, and Schneider; of Spaulding, Poor, Scudder, 
and Sanders; of Ballantine, Tracy, and Capron; of Bridgman, Snow, Armstrong, Judd, 
and Coan; of Worcester, Riggs, and Williamson; not to speak of others no less worthy 
who through faith have wrought righteousness, and obtained promises, and gained a 
good report, not as founders of states, but of new civilizations, through the gospel of 
Christ, among millions of their fellow-men. 

Of the 166 missionaries on the rollin 1860, the fifty-two still remaining have rendered 
an average service of 34.6 years; the eighty whose names are starred, 28.5 years, though 
seventeen of them lived in this country for years after retiring from the missionary 
work. The remaining thirty-four, so far as known, are still living, some in honored 
old age resting from their toils, some actively engaged in the ministrv. 

The last twenty-five years constitute one of the most eventful periods in history. It 
is a period remarkable for changes in the political world; for the abolition of slavery 
in the United States; for the unification of the scattered provinces of Italy in one 
united government; for the establishment of the German Empire as a leading 
power in Europe; for the everthrow of a corrupt empire and the establishment of 
a republic in France; for important changes in the Ottoman Empire, releasing large 
provinces from the despotic rule and corrupting influences of Mohammedanism ; for the 
remarkable development of commercial and educational interests among the two 
hundred and fifty millions of India; for the opening of China and, later, of Japan to 
the civilization of the West; and last, but not least in its bearing on the political 
destiny of mankind, for the opening of Atrica, and the establishment of a great Free 
State in the regions drained by the Congo. These political changes, affecting the 
welfare of so large a portion of the human race, are intimately connected with the 
progress and development of Christian civilization. 

This period is hardly less remarkable for the development of missionary enterprise. 
The field open to effort has kept pace with these political changes. In 1860 China was 
practically closed to the gospel, save in the region of a few seaports. Six years later 
it had been so effectually opened by war and subsequent treaties that Dr. Blodget of 
Peking knew of nothing to hinder young men from going, two by two, to towns, 
cities, and.villages throughout the whole country, preaching the gospel and distributing 
the Word of God to the people. In this vast empire in which, forty-four years ago, there 
were known to be but six native Chinese Christians, and but five hundred in 1860, 
more than thirty missionary societies are now carrying the gospel to every province, 
and 26,000 converts enrolled in nearly 400 churches attest their success. During this 
same period Japan has welcomed 120 missionaries, and taken rapid strides on the 
pathway of a Christian civilization. And last, and perhaps the most wonderful event 
in the records of the history of the church, a hundred millions of the colored race in 
the heart of Africa have been taken under the protection of the Great Powers of the 
world and made accessible to Christian missions. In other fields in which the work 
had been begun, there has been such steady progress and growth as to have more than 
doubled — not to say quadrupled — the results realized twenty-five years ago. 

The field of the American Board in 1860 embraced twenty-two missions. Its half- 
century had closed hopefully. The little group of eight, who composed the first 
missionary company, had been enlarged to 1,257, distributed through all portions of 
the globe. One hundred and sixty-two churches and 55,000 members, received on 
profession of their faith in Christ, bore witness to the presence and blessing of the 
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Holy Spirit. There was good reason for observing the jubilee. The field then 
occupied has been changed by the close and transfer of thirteen different missions, 
including among others the mission to the Sandwich Islands, five missions to Indian 
tribes, and the Syrian, Nestorian, and Gaboon missions, transferred to the Presbyterian 
Board in 1870. In these missions from first to last had been gathered under our care 
not far from 60,000 followers of Christ, leaving in fields retained and still occupied by 
the Board 105 churches, with 3,539 members. Yet these losses in mission territory 
have been more than made up by the addition of four missions in Papal Lands, two 
missions in Japan, and by the enlargement of work in China and Africa, till, as the 
result, the field now occupied is larger than that of twenty-five years ago. 

But the greatest change has been not so much in fields occupied as in populations 
accessible to Christian effort. It was felt in 1860 that we were on the eve of great 
changes, and that the time was close at hand when barriers to missionary operations in 
all parts of the globe were to be removed, and that due preparation must be made. 
The few hundreds and thousands accessible at first were giving place to millions. 
' Indeed, it has been estimated that the population accessible to the Board in 1860 was 
not Jess than ten millions, or sixty thousand to each ordained missionary. During the 
next ten years the accessible population increased at least threefold. The ten years 
following witnessed a still greater increase, till at the present time the population 
accessible to the missionaries of this Board, and actually dependent on it for the 
message of life, cannot be reckoned at Jess than one hundred millions. Such is the 
immense field practically dependent, not on all the Christian denominations of the 
country, but on the constituency of this American Board. 

In the meanwhile, there has been but little increase in the missionary force in the field. 
The constituency at home was reduced in 1870 by the withdrawal of most of the New 
School Presbyterians ; while the increase by the growth of the Congregational body has 
as yet hardly made up for the loss then experienced. The contributions to the treasury, 
however, were generously sustained, so that the work abroad has not suffered loss, 
though the receipts have not been so increased as to enable the Board to keep pace with 
the demands of the ever-enlarging field committed to its care. The number of ordained 
missionaries whose names appear on the roll, exclusive of those on the Sandwich Islands, 
is no greater than in 1860. The growth of the field, and the inadequate supply of 
men and means from this country, have led to some important changes in the methods 
pursued, — so important as to be in some sense characteristic of the period under 
review. 

In the first place, vigorous efforts have been made to inculcate just principles 
of self-support in the native churches, and to inspire in them a proper sense of their 
responsibility for the progress of the gospel. The circumstances of the different fields 
are so varied that the same degree of progress has not been practicable in all the fields ; 
but the Board can point to the results of its labors in this direction with no little 
satisfaction and hope. It is much that nearly one half of the native churches are now 
self-supporting, that so many common schools are wholly sustained by the people, and 
that such large sums are received for board and tuition in colleges and other higher insti- 
tutions. It is believed that in proportion to their means most of our native Christian 
brethren are doing their full part in this direction, and setting a worthy example of 
self-denial and consecration to Christians in more favored lands. 

Another interesting feature of the foreign work during the past twenty-five years is 
the enlargement of work for women. The organization of a Woman’s Board in con- 
nection with the American Board of Missions, in 1868, marks a new era in this impor- 
tant department. The Union Missionary Society of New York, instituted a few years 
earlier, had led the way, and shown the practicability of such organizations. But the 
Woman’s Board of Missions was the first institution of its kind among the women 
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of this land to take up and develop woman’s work abroad in connection with an exist- 
ing missionary society. The enlargement of operations in this branch of the service 
was in part to make up for the lack of ordained missionaries. 

The American Board had not been neglectful of its opportunities in this direction, 
as its early missions among the Indians of this country had shown. It had sent abroad 
women to act as teachers, but the great work of woman for woman in all parts of the 
mission field was still waiting; and the success which has attended, not only the 
Woman’s Boards of Missions in connection with this American Board, but the impulse 
thereby given to similar organizations in connection with different missionary societies 
in this country and in Europe, are evidences that the time had not only come for such 
a movement, but for a special divine blessing upon it. 

In 1860 there were 21 unmarried women connected with the different missions of the 
Board. A few of the wives of missionaries were attempting as they had opportunity 
to do something for their sex, but no systematic work had been organized. At the 
present time there are 102 women connected with the different missions, in charge 
of forty seminaries, or engaged directly in what is known as field work. The number 
of young women enjoying the advantages of higher Christian education, under the 
immediate care of cultured women from this country amounts to nearly 1,700, while 
probably ten times as many more are reached in their homes by missionary ladies and 
by the large number of Bible-women working under their supervision. 

A third characteristic of the period under review is the development of higher 
Christian education. There was need of such education to train pastors to take charge 
of churches, so as to relieve missionaries of their care and supervision. There was 
need of higher education also for the raising up of preachers to do evangelistic work 
under the direction, and with the counsel, of missionaries. The lack of men from this 
country has made this need more and more urgent. Natives of the several countries, 
familiar with their wants, with the language of the people, and inspired with the Christian 
purpose to make others sharers with them in the blessings of the Christian life, if 
properly educated, are often found more efficient in certain lines of effort than foreigners 
can well hope to be. 

One important consideration bearing on this subject is the wide diffusion of ideas and 
sentiments opposed to the spirit of the gospel, till missionaries find that they have to 
contend, not only with the errors and superstitions of the heathen, but with imported 
scepticism and infidelity from Western lands. On this account, in most of the high 
schools and colleges that have been instituted in the foreign field, the English language 
has been introduced, partly as a means of culture and discipline, taking the place of 
Latin and Greek in our home institutions, and in part as the storehouse of the best 
thought of the world in all departments of knowledge as well as of religious truth. 
The changed relations of the work abroad, in view of the advance of civilization and 
the interchange of thought and sentiment now actually realized in all parts of the 
world, have made necessary corresponding changes in the education of the native 
ministry. So long as native communities were practically kept aloof from the world, as 
was the native population of the Sandwich Islands for many years, it might seem to be 
enough to give them a knowledge of the essential truths of the gospel, and to leave 
these truths to do their own proper work in developing the mind and heart of the 
people, thus creating such a demand for educational facilities as the people would 
themselves be able to supply in due time. Later, this favorable condition for the dis- 
semination and establishment of Christian truth passed away, and in most fields, 
especially in India, Turkey, and still more in Japan, it has been found necessary to 
raise up an educated class that shall be competent to discuss the popular questions of 
the time, touching fundamental laws in morals and religion, as well as to instruct them 
in the saving truths of the gospel. This has enlarged the scope of missionary effort, 
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added to its difficulties and the necessary expenses of carrying it on, while at the same 
time it has broadened its field, broadened its range of influence, and enabled it to 
contribute more directly than before to the introduction and development of Christian 
culture in its highest and best sense. This changed character of missionary work has 
added not a little to the immediate burdens and responsibilities of missionary organiza- 
tions. As the result of this advance in educational effort, there are at present fifty high 
schools and colleges for young men, attended by about 2,000 pupils. Add to these the 
forty seminaries and high schools for young women, and we shall have some concep- 
tion of the great work in progress for the promotion of higher Christian education — 
some conception, too, of what it means for the future of evangelistic work. 

In the meanwhile, the necessities of a Christian literature have been supplied in part 
through the agency of Bible Societies generously providing for the preparation and 
distribution of the Scriptures; in part, also, by the contributions of Religious Tract 
Societies, supplemented largely by funds devoted to this object by the Prudential 
Committee, upon the advice and recommendation of its missionaries, till the aggregate 
of educational and religious literature from the beginning, exclusive of the Scriptures, 
amounts to over 1,600,000,000 of pages. 

While the results of the work committed to us have not been all that we could 
desire, they are perhaps more than we could well have anticipated in view of the efforts 
put forth, the small number of men, and the limited means that have been employed in 
the field. 

In Western Asia, by the year 1860, missionary work had nearly reached its present 
limits of territorial extent. Forty-nine churches had been gathered at different points 
with a membership of 1,696; 9 high schools had been established, attended by 216 
pupils, and 184 common schools, with an attendance of 5,753 pupils. At the present 
time, in the field then occupied by the Board, including the portion transferred to the 
Presbyterian missions, there are 149 churches, with a membership of Tij263 ain 
educational enterprises the growth is still greater, till 2,500 youth are to be found 
in higher institutions of learning, and eight times as many more in common schools. 
One fourth of this aggregate is to be found in the missions transferred to the Presby- 
terian Board. While we congratulate our Presbyterian friends on the success attending 
their efforts to develop the Syrian and Nestorian missions, begun and nurtured for 
a time by this Board, it may not be unbecoming in us to claim a share in the heritage 
of Eli Smith, Simeon H. Calhoun, Justin Perkins, David T. Stoddard, and Fidelia 
Fisk. 

The influence of American missions in the Turkish Empire can hardly be over- 

_estimated, in changing the thought and character of thousands of persons outside 
of evangelical communities, in the development of educational institutions of all classes, 
and the awakened intelligence of hundreds and thousands, not only by schools, but 
by means of the press. Thousands and tens of thousands of individuals, it is believed, 
have become acquainted with the essential truths of the gospel who still remain in 
their former church relations. Popular prejudice prevents them from taking a stand, 
as they might otherwise do, in behalf of evangelical sentiments. A false view of 
patriotism leads multitudes to believe that to be known as evangelical Christians is 
to renounce their nationality and be unfaithful to the best interests of their own 
people. The missionary work will be largely accomplished when such internal reforms 
are effected as shall secure to all a knowledge of the essential truths of the gospel and 
shall lead the people to value them rather than the forms and errors by which they 
have been overlaid. 

The missions in India have been sustained with substantially the same missionary 
force during the last twenty-five years. The growth in church membership and in 
educational work will be seen in the following comparison: Churches in 1860, 50, with 
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1,862 members; in 1885, 71, with 5,690 members. The pupils in high schools have 
increased from 238 to 1,004; in common schools from 3,043 to 12,703. But the item 
of most importance to be noticed here has been the growth in these communities in 
the direction of self-support and toward a higher type of Christian character. Little is 
now heard of the reproach that used to be cast on converts of being ‘‘rice-Christians.” 
Men who give their tithes out of their extreme poverty, women who take from the daily 
allowance for the family a portion to be set aside for the treasury of the Lord, and men 
and women who give of their time and their best effort without charge to make known 
the gospel to others, are above all such reproach. 

In Africa the Zulu Mission has been gaining steadily in numbers and in moral power, 
while two new missions have been begun, — one in West Central Africa and one on 
the coast to the northeast of the Zulu Mission, looking toward what has been known as 
Umzila’s Kingdom. It is hoped, through these agencies, that the American Board 
will take its part with others in the evangelization of this most interesting, last-to-be- 
reached continent. 

In China there has been steady progress and great advance within the last few years, 
— not what the field has required, but an advance which looks to a larger share here- 
after in the evangelization of its teeming millions. , Instead of two churches and 
twenty-eight members, as in 1860, there are now twelve churches and 1,175 members. 
No longer confined to the coast, missionaries are pressing their way hundreds of miles 
into the interior, while the gains in church membership, and in popular interest in the 
gospel message at many points, show that the work is well in hand. 

In Micronesia the work has spread from island to island, till, instead of hundreds, we 
may now speak of thousands as brought to the truth in this quarter of the globe, and 
islands formerly inaccessible to trade and dangerous of approach have become, not only 
centres of Christian influence, but objects of interest to commerce and to great 
political powers by reason of industries that have been developed among them. 

In Japan, to which the first missionary of the Board, a son of a former Secretary, 
was sent, in 1869, and the first church organized in 1872, it is our joy to report at the 
present time thirty-three churches, of which twenty-two are self-supporting, and others 
nearly so, in which are enrolled more than 3,000 members. The outlook for this field 
was never more hopeful, and the day cannot be far distant when Japan will take her 
place among the Christian nations of the globe. 

In Papal Lands progress has been slow, as the field has been specially difficult; yet 
the results are not without encouragement, and though the numbers may be small who 
have been gathered into the fold, it is believed that as a leaven for good to elevate and 
purify, the influence of these missions upon the outlying communities will be worth far 
more than the cost. | 

As a result, therefore, of the twenty-five years in the history of the American Board, 
we may note an advance, in places where the gospel is preached, from 161 to 909; in 
churches, from 105 to 292; of church members, from 3,500 to over 23,000; of pupils 
in common schools, from 8,000 to 35,000; of native pastors, from 25 to 147; not to 
speak of the growth of a large and efficient body of native preachers and teachers, 
acting as co-laborers with us in the evangelization of their people. 

By a singular coincidence, there has been on the average @ fivefold increase during 
the twenty-five years in the aggregate of results in the following lines of effort: in the 
breadth of the field, counting towns, cities, and islands actually occupied; in the 
number of church members, of pastors, of high schools, seminaries and colleges, and 
in the contributions of native Christians toward the support of their own institutions. 

So we tabulate as best we may the results accomplished ; but how shall we estimate the 
influences which no figures can measure, exerted by the example of devoted Christian 
men and women from this country, by the changed lives and character of thousands 0 
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their countrymen, by the Christian ideas poured into languages spoken by half the 
human race— vital forces to regenerate and elevate the thought and sentiments of 
millions of our fellowmen? What vantage-ground for further progress has been gained 
in the knowledge of countries and peoples, in practical experience of missionary 
methods, in Christian literature developed, in Christian institutions established, and, 
above all, through the sublime demonstration that the gospel is indeed the power of God 
unto the salvation of every one that believeth, to men of every race and clime? 

So we close the record of three quarters of a century. How changed the outlook for 
the triumph of Christianity since that Wednesday morning, June 27, 1810, when Drs. 
Worcester and Spring, as they rode in the chaise from Andover to Bradford, first dis- 
cussed the plan of an American Board of Missions! Europe lay at the feet of 
Napoleon; French ideas of infidelity were dominant in the intellectual circles of the 
world; the churches of this country had hardly recovered from the demoralizing 
influences of the revolutionary struggle, and those of New England were just rallying 
from a still heavier blow. Yet memories of Eliot and Brainerd still lingered in humble 
homes. The example of Carey and the beginnings of missionary interest in England 
were not unnoticed here, but with the exception of the Moravians, who, after repeated 
but ineffectual attempts during the eighteenth century to gain a lodgment in Asia and 
Africa, had established missions in Greenland and Labrador, the work of foreign 
missions was still in its infancy, and the time had as yet hardly come to speak of 
converts from heathenism. But the young men whose hearts the Lord had touched as 
they bowed beneath the shadow of the haystack in Williamstown, and these fathers in 
the ministry on their way to Bradford, had large thoughts of the kingdom of God and 
of the reach of the divine promises. Yet, with all their faith and enthusiasm, could 
they have anticipated that the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
would to-day report the receipt of over $21,000,000 into its treasury, the sending out 
of 1,866 men and women to its work, the gathering of 396 churches, and 95,000 souls 
won from the darkness of ignorance and superstition to the acceptance and confession 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? Could they have anticipated that at the time of this seventy- 
fifth anniversary one of its missions, — that to the Sandwich Islands, — become inde- 
pendent, should have sent out seventy-five of its sons and daughters as foreign 
missionaries into the regions beyond, have raised for foreign missions $170,149, and 
an aggregate for Christian objects of $818,270, — thus faithful to the traditions of the 
Mother Board? And all this is the work of but one division of the grand army! of 
the Lord, one of the many missionary organizations reporting an aggregate income 
of nearly ten millions of dollars per annum, 3,226 ordained missionaries, and a native 
contingent of 27,194 pastors, preachers, and teachers. How, too, would they have 
rejoiced in the roll of communicants, to the number of 667, 345, the fruit of missionary 
effort, representing the principal nations and tribes of the unevangelized world. The 
morning dawns, the day cometh — the day of the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 


1 For the statistics here given the Board is indebted to the painstaking care of 
Dr. Strong, Editor of the Afissionary Herald. They are based on the last reports 
accessible, and include the returns of eighty-one missionary organizations, as follows : — 
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In the number of communicants named above are included 61,550 Baptists and 
23,257 Methodists, from Protestant countries in Europe, making an aggregate of 84,807 
communicants connected with these two Societies, but not from lands properly classed 
as unevangelized. Deducting these from the number above given, 752,152, and there 
remain 667,345 communicants in evangelical churches in heathen, Mohammedan, 
and Papal Lands. 


THE FUTURE WORK OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D.D., SECRETARY. 


WE stand at a marked and interesting point in the history of the Board. The story 
of seventy-five years is here completed and closed. As the marvelous beginnings of 
this great work and its still more marvelous growth are freshly brought to view, our 
hearts are thrilled by the heroism and faith and patience of the workmen, the living 
and the dead ; we bow in awe at the manifest presence, of the Most High God in the 
midst of all the work, and upon the monument here raised to mark the day we inscribe 
the testimony of our faith: ‘+ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

It is a favorable time to look forward to the work which is still to be accomplished. 
and in the light of past experience to plan for its prosecution. 

I. We first observe the present aspects of our work. 

1. The foreign missionary enterprises of this century have distinctly entered upon 
a new phase, and are marked by the character of universality. Their avowed aim, 
steadfastly pursued, is the conversion of the whole human race. No local conquest 01 
temporary success satisfies the demand. An island may be evangelized here, a nation 
there may be won; but the missionary force is transferred to another field, and the 
same work is elsewhere renewed. Special epochs may be marked, and anniversaries 
observed, to measure progress and sum up results, to gather the fruits of experience, 
and take new bearings. But in that great movement on which Evangelical Christendom 
is now embarked, there can be neither end nor pause until the Church of Christ is per- 
manently planted in every nation and island of the globe. 

2. Obviously the work to which the American Board is pledged, viewed as a whole, 
is still at its beginnings rather than nearing its end: Many different stages may be 
noted in its several fields. The work in the Sandwich Islands has been completed and 
handed over to the native churches. There is reason to hope that some of our older 
missions are approaching the day of self-support and independence. The growth in this 
direction these later years has been most marked and encouraging. 

And yet inno one of the missions now under our care are we diminishing our force or 
lessening our work. Relatively, Turkey, India, and Japan, where the work is most 
advanced, receive more attention than ever before; two thirds of all the missionaries 
appointed within the year have been designated to these fields. It is but the fringes of 
heathenism which we have touched thus far. Nothing that we have thought of or 
attempted is yet finished; everywhere our work is just begun, or is reaping the first 
fruits, or is preparing upon the ground of certain positive gains to go forward on a 
larger scale to a broader result. While the countless hosts of heathenism still include 
the vast majority of the human race; while as yet we have merely skirted one edge of 
the Chinese Empire, the ruling power of the largest continent on the earth; while we 
are daily learning something new about the second continent in size upon the globe, 
and have planted missionary centres only upon the extreme outskirts of its vast areas ; 
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while of India and Turkey, where we have been the longest and gained the most, but 
a few thousands have been radically changed by the gospel; while in the islands of the 
sea the points of light are few and far between, and the great mass of heathenism 
moves on its dark way unillumined and unchecked; and while in nominally Christian 
lands so large an amount of godlessness and practical atheism confronts us, — so long 
as all this is true, who can for a moment dream that our work is done, that here is the 
place to plan for dismemberment and withdrawal? In the terrible days of the Wilder- 
ness and the movement on Richmond, there were some who called the war for the 
Union a failure, and demanded that our armies be recalled and disbanded. And we 
know how the nation made answer to that appeal. Enlistments went on in every State 
and city of the North. Supplies were voted in greater measure than ever before. And 
at the polls the cause of the Union was vindicated, and the great President who bore 
its weight and guided its destinies was triumphantly chosen anew to press on the 
dreadful fight, till the enemy laid down his arms, subdued and broken, and the Union 
was saved, from the Lakes to the Gulf and from sea to sea. Too much had been cast 
into that tremendous effort to pause until the end was won. Too many lives had been 
sacrificed, too many homes had been broken, too much of honor and faith and heroism 
had been staked upon the precious cause to suffer them all to be lost and to withdraw 
the hand. It was the time to swear anew our allegiance to the nation; to take fresh 
breath, and sturdily renew the fight. 

It-is thus that we stand to-day. We have not gathered here to disband our forces, 
to call home our laborers, and bring this movement to a conclusion, just as it begins 
to gather full momentum and strength. It is in no such mood that we have listened to 
the story of these years that lie behind us. Rather as we listen, we hear the cry of the 
workmen now abroad, calling for new recruits; of the work itself, in full tide of 
progress, inviting reinforcement; of those who have toiled and died, entreating us to 
see to it that they shall not have toiled in vain; of the lost nations, waiting for the 
salvation of God; of our Lord himself, renewing the commission still unfulfilled: 
‘Go, disciple all nations.” 

3- The multiplied and urgent calls of all Christian work at home make /or, rather 
than against, this fuller commitment to our foreign work. This is so because the 
hearty and enthusiastic prosecution of the work abroad does not exhaust Christian 
energy and zeal, but tones them up and adapts them to more efficient service every- 
where. This is no fancy or pleasant theory, invented to conceal some awkward truth. 
It is simple fact, historically true and philosophically sound. It ought to be so; and it 
is so. It is a difficult question to follow out in detail, and doubtless other causes have 
operated very directly and powerfully; but how much is the quickened interest with 
which American Christendom is now studying the whole question of home evangelization 
in the form of Home Missions, church-building, Sabbath-school work, New West Edu- 
cation work, work among the Freedmen, Chinese, Indians, and all foreigners resident 
in our land: how much of all this is due to the evangelistic impulse which the steady 
prosecution of the work abroad has deepened and intensified in all our individual and 
social Christian life? 

The gospel is cosmopolitan and universal in all its aspects; it knows nothing of a 
favored land, a peculiar people, or limits to Christian love and service and duty. An 
American is just as dear to Christ as an African, and no more. Christ seeks the 
salvation of the German, but that of the Chinaman as truly, and with as strong an 
impulse of love. In the kingdom of our Lord there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. As soon as our hearts 
have been taught to love Christ, we love also the whole race of whom he is the Head 
and Redeemer; and we are borne onward by the very spirit of Christ to pay this debt 
of love, as much as in us lies, to Americans and Europeans, to Asiatics and Africans, 
to every soul of man beneath the sun. 
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The fact, then, that such special emergencies in the home field confront us now and 
demand such unusual measures of time and thought and gifts, goes to show that the 
Christian service of our age is to be peculiarly varied and rich; but it does not offer 
a valid ground for withdrawing from our foreign work or weakening our hold upon it. 
Nay, it rather adds a fresh and resistless incentive to press on this work with redoubled 
zeal and enthusiasm. We must save America; we must, without a question, evangelize 
all these foreign elements that come in upon us, and it is most cheering to note how 
the Christian heart of the nation is arousing itself to this great task. But we are not 
to withdraw from every other field of Christian service in our attempts to Christianize 
America; rather must we summon new powers, and deeper purpose, and larger conse- 
cration. It is a grand call that God makes upon our times; never has he so signally 
set his love on a nation and an age-as now onus. We must save America 27 order to 
save the world. That is the true reason and order of things. The supreme value of 
America in the eyes of the Lord is in her relations to the nations which know not 
God. The fifty-five millions here are as precious as we think them to be. But we must 
never forget that Christ’s love embraces all the nations of the earth. There are more 
than sixteen times the whole population of the United States to whom Christ’s salvation 
has not yet been proclaimed. And our Christian debt includes them all, and includes 
them all Zo-day. It will not do to give all our strength to saving America zow, with the 
thought that by-and-by China’s turn will come. At that rate the turn of China will zever 
come. America will need to be saved, just as she needs to be saved now, gemeration by 
generation through the long ages to come. If we must put off the work for Africa until 
America is saved, we shall never begin. But in truth America’s salvation is fast bound 
up with the salvation of the whole wide world, and it will keep even pace with that 
vaster enterprise. In order to succeed in what we do for America, axd tn order to 
make our work at home worth the most, the American churches must be fused to a 
white heat of missionary enthusiasm, must take the whole world upon their hearts and 
shoulders, and gather sinewy strength, and steadfast resolution, and fiery zeal, and un- 
conquerable love, as they strain and lift at the evangelization of all lands and all peoples. 
Why, since the American Board was organized, what a revival of Home Missionary zeal 
has swept through our churches! Nearly all of these Home Societies have been organ- 
ized within the seventy-five years we study to-day ; and not one of them has suffered the 
remotest weakening from the foreign missionary zeal of these years; nay, there is not 
one of them which is not richer in gifts, more fruitful in work, stronger in the hearts of 
all Christians because of this unceasing effort to preach to them that are afar off also. If 
we aim most thoroughly to set the Christian heart of the land on fire with the purpose 
to plant a church and a Sabbath-school and common schools in every town and village 
over the whole land, we should stir them profoundly with the desire to see Christ 
preached in every nation and island of the globe. We should bring them all to give 
conscientiously and generously to plant a Christian life in every human soul. We 
should set them all to praying that China and Africa may be converted, and converted 
soon. A church thus ablaze with zeal, trained in giving, instant in prayer and love, 
could no more be kept back from taking up every missionary interest at home and 
pressing it forward with resistless zeal, than the tide can be confined to the open sea. 
In truth, the unwonted breadth of the field of missionary activity in our day, the 
urgency of the calls that address Christian love on every side, the vast and unparalleled 
opportunities that greet this generation of disciples, —a// these are to be reckoned a 
signal proof of God’s favor toward us, the rich and varied evidence that he intends 
some notable advance of his kingdom, some rare and signal displays of his redeeming 
power among the nations in our day. 

Il. We next consider plans and methods of work. Turning, as we do to-day, 
from a noble history to the still remaining part of the great missionary problem, there 
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is a great propriety in stating the purposes and expectations with which we address 
ourselves to our task. After so long experience, in such diverse fields, amid the 
unlettered barbarism of the Pacific Islands and Africa, in the midst of such a hoary 
civilization as that of India and China and Japan, it is obvious that certain main features 
of missionary policy must be well settled. 

1. In the first place, then, and in general, we desire and intend to pursue that part 
of the foreign missionary enterprise entrusted to us along the lines which have been so 
thoroughly tested and approved by our experience. While cherishing the confident 
expectation that methods of missionary work, for a long time to come, will be subject 
to revision and improvement, we still expect to prosecute our work substantially on the 
lines already marked out, with such added zeal and energy as may be ours to command. 
But to go a little more into details : — 

2. We do not desire or expect any important change in the general organization 
and administration either of the Board itself or of the several missions under its care. 
Long experience seems to show that, in general, missionary work cannot be carried on 
successfully on an extended scale without some such organization as the American 
Board. The so-called Faith Missions, and Bishop Taylor’s enterprises in India, Africa, 
and South America, are possible, it may be, simply because in general missions are con- 
ducted on an entirely different basis. The rule that holds elsewhere in human affairs, 
that method and organization are essential to stability and progress, holds equally in 
the work of Christian missions. A force of volunteer scouts acting each on his own 
account, and having no base of supplies, would be of little service in either defensive 
or offensive warfare. It is the compactly organized army, thoroughly drilled and 
officered, with its established base of operations, that meets triumphantly the shock 
of battle. 

The system of organization in our several missions is equally satisfactory. Each 
mission is a republic of well-defined powers, administering its own internal affairs, with 
constant reference to the counsel of the Board, to which it is responsible financially and 
otherwise. No human organization works absolutely free from friction; and our mis- 
sions constitute no exception to the rule. But there is yet to be devised an order of 
things which could wisely be substituted for that which seventy-five years of thorough 
testing have so well approved. 

3. In the future the evangelistic work must still hold the place of primary importance. 
The gospel which ran through the Roman world and filled it with a new life and hope, 
which trained and inspired Medieval Europe, which, in our days, has revolutionized 
the life of the Sandwich Islands and Madagascar, that same gospel is the ‘* good tid- 
ings of great joy” which we seek to bear to all peoples. The preaching of the gospel 
must be kept in the foreground in every missionary’s thought, in every missionary 
movement; nothing else must be allowed to interfere with it or displace it. No differ- 
ences of civilization affect this aim; in Japan and India, just as much as in Africa and 
Micronesia, salvation from sin through our Lord Jesus Christ is the deepest need, and 
the ministry of this grace the highest office of Christian love. When the long years 
of preparation are considered, it is but reasonable to anticipate that conversions in much 
greater numbers will soon occur in all our principal fields. Reason suggests, and ex- 
perience confirms, the expectation that, in the presentation of the gospel to a heathen 
people, a crisis will be reached, sooner here, later there. We may reasonably expect 
that the immediate future of our work is to be marked by an accelerated movement of 
spiritual forces, so that the fruit of much prayer and many toils will be gathered in a 
day. Such a crisis came in the Sandwich Islands and Madagascar ; it seems to have 
been reached in Japan. This day of quickened activity and large ingathering seems 
near at hand in several of our older missions. 

4. A great educational work has sprung up in connection with all our older missions, 
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helping in many important ways toward the accomplishment of the great end. This 
work has been specially fostered and developed within the past twenty-five years, and is 
now well up to the requirements in every field. We expect to see this feature of our 
work developing and increasing, as the necessities of the several fields require; and we 
desire to further education just so far as it aids in securing the main result. We hold 
education in some degree and in certain lines to be an integral part of the process of 
evangelization ; the gospel cannot maintain its hold through self-propagating instrumen- 
talities among any people until the Scriptures are accessible in the vernacular, and the 
churches are manned with an educated native ministry, and are provided with schools 
and teachers competent to maintain a succession of trained Christian leaders and to 
produce the requisite Christian literature. The precise limits to be preserved in this 
feature of our work are not easily determined, and they are probably not the same in 
every field. But whatever degree and kind of education, in each and every field, ex- 
perience shows to be necessary in order to establish the gospel in permanent form and 
make it the moulding-power in the life and thoughts of the people, we are pledged to 
provide ; and we expect to see this part of our work keep even step with our growth 
in other lines. : 

5. The work of the medical missionary has assumed increased importance during the 
last two decades of our history; and in many fields, like China and Japan, the physician 
exerts a Christian influence only second to that of the ordained missionary. Edu- 
cated women are finding in this form of professional service new and inviting fields 
of usefulness, and are thus adding greatly to the bulk and force of the Christian in- 
fluence exerted by our missions. The conditions of the first proclamation of the 
gospel are in some measure renewed; and a skilful and sympathetic ministry to the 
bodies of the sick and infirm in numerous instances opens the heart and conscience 
to the supreme gift of salvation. This arm of our missionary force we shall increase, 
as Providence opens the way, until the special demand is substantially met; and we 
rejoice to note the increasing number of Christian physicians, men and women, who are 
offering themselves to this noble service. 

6. From the beginning of our history we recognize the presence and sympathy 
of Christian women in every field and in every department of our work abroad. They 
have furnished some of the most touching instances of consecration and Christian her- 
oism in all our annals. And their sisters at home have borne a constant and generous 
part in gifts and prayers and labors in behalf of the Board through every one of these 
seventy-five years. The movement which culminated in the organization of our sister 
Boards in Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, we recognize as truly Providential; and 
the results of that movement at home and abroad are our wonder and joy. The pres- 
ence of unmarried women in our mission fields has given us a most efficient corps of 
teachers and Christian workers, has opened the way for the gospel to the homes and 
hearts of heathen women in a remarkable degree, and has greatly increased and enriched 
the results of our work in every field. And the reaction of all this effort at home, in 
families and churches, in Sabbath-schools and mission circles, is most striking and 
happy. ; : 

We hope and expect to see this branch of our work increase during the coming years, 
until the full measure of woman’s opportunity in this blessed work is fully reached ; and 
we hail the deepening zeal and devotion of these great auxiliaries and their multiplying 
resources as among the most auspicious signs of the times. 

III. We now turn to mark the opportunities of our foreign work for the immediate 
future. 

We shall not speak one word or lisp one syllable in disparagement of the work that 
has been done. There is no ground for that. At the same time, it is obvious to us all 
that a grander work lies immediately before us than any which God has yet permitted 


us to achieve. 
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1. Consider the state of things in our older missions, Turkey and India, and in that 
most successful mission, Japan. Something worthy has indeed been done; grand 
foundations have been laid; much land has been cleared; the signal blessing of God is 
onitall. And yet, what single feature of our missionary work approaches anything like 
completion? Is it our evangelistic work? There are a little over 8,000 communicants 
connected with our missions in the great Turkish Empire. The churches of our mis- 
sions in India have a membership of 4,501 souls; the whole number of Christians in 
India is reckoned as 113,000. Our mission churches in Japan have gathered nearly 
3,000, and in all the missions there are about 8,000. Christian work in these fields is 
no failure; but these are only the first drops before the long and copious shower. Is our 
educational work nearing completion? In all our mission fields, including 100,000,000 
souls specially committed to our care, we gather less than 4,000 pupils in all our higher 
schools for both sexes. Is that all that we expect to do? Is it, in truth, anything more 
than the barest beginning of the Christian education that is to enlighten and enrich 
these millions of people? If what we have already done is all that we meant to do when 
we went to Turkey, and we must now withdraw our forces from that field, it is a most 
lame and impotent conclusion. If we must now leave our gospel work in India to 
itself and withdraw our hand, what a mockery of hopes that we have raised it will be! 
What a ruthless sacrifice of opportunities for which we have waited and toiled for more 
than threescore years! What a dashing of the cup of salvation from the lips of a great 
and inquiring people! Whither would the mighty ferment in Japan go on if the sus- 
taining, guiding hand of Christian missions were now withdrawn? Would Christianity, 
in fact, become dominant and pervasive; or would it be lost in some wild revolution 
of thought? What folly to have helped bring on this movement if now, at its very 
crisis, we leave it to its own wild course! How plain it is that we must remain some 
time longer in all these fields to bring to maturity what is sown, to raise to strength 
what has just come to light, and to temper all progress with reason and faith and 
Christian love. Every motive that took us thither still exists to induce us to remain; 
and other motives, even stronger and more persuasive, have come in to urge us to 
press on our work until the tide shall turn at last, and the long results of years and 
precious lives are won. 

z. Again, when we consider our own resources and look at the whole wide field that 
opens to us in foreign lands, the grandeur of the opportunity can scarcely be overstated. 
Recall, for a moment, the beginning of this Board. Scarcely a missionary society of 
any name or form was in all the country. Not one single church was thoroughly inter- 
ested in this cause. Only a few individuals here and there were known to advocate the 
movement or to sympathize with its aim. The nation was small and young and poor; 
all its problems were before it unsolved, and yearly multiplying in number and per- 
plexity ; a second war with England to secure the results of the first was just about to 
open, and commerce and industry were paralyzed. The heathen world was vast and 
populous, but unknown and distant and inaccessible. The religious needs of the 
country were great and urgent, more than a match for the wisdom and zeal of the 
churches of that day. The great West of Ohio and Indiana and the Mississippi valley . 
was opening to view and filling with people, and the problem of taking possession 
thereof for Christ and for Christian institutions was, for that day, just such a pressing 
question as confronts us to-day in the New West and on the Pacific slope. 

Now if in that day, against such odds and out of such weakness, our fathers did well 
in humble reliance on God’s promises to add the foreign missionary work to all the rest 
of the heavy burden they bore, what can excuse us for drawing back or even pausing in 
the-wide and successful work which lies before us? If they did well to face God's call 
and attempt the tremendous task, we shall fall immeasurably behind them if we do not 
lay hold on all the work that grows beneath our eyes with both our hands and all our 
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heart, and at each new call from heaven, spring to the task and reap the broad fields 
of God. Look at the facts. Foreign Missionary Societies are as numerous to-day 
as are the denominations; every church in the land bears some part in this great 
enterprise ; it is deemed discreditable for a clergyman to be ignorant or indifferent in 
this cause; missionary magazines and literature abound, and the circle of interested 
readers enlarges every year. Wealth has accumulated upon us, till we know not where 
or how to bestow it; numerous as our benevolent societies are, the churches would 
scarcely feel it, were they to double instantly all their gifts. The youth who are 
prepared and at liberty to go and carry the gospel abroad, throng our colleges and 
seminaries in unprecedented numbers. And when we turn abroad to the fields them- 
selves, we are overpowered to mark how wide the gates of access are open in every 
continent and island of the earth. The 1,000,000,000 who are still unevangelized 
might all hear the gospel within a twelvemonth, if there were voices enough to spread 
the joyful news. We have sixty-five laborers, all told, in China to-day. So far as 
opportunity is concerned, ten times as many men and women might be working there. 
In Africa we have forty laborers. But if we were able to keep up with the openings in 
that vast continent, four hundred would find room to work and people to evangelize. 
Of course, there are natural limits to our power and resources, and it is only wisdom to 
mark and observe these; but up to the fair measure of our abilities and means, there 
is nothing to restrain us from greatly enlarging our missionary operations in every 
heathen land. 

3. Special attention is likely to gather about our missions in China and Africa in the 
coming years. Not because a Chinaman or an African is more precious in the sight of 
the Lord or of his church than other men, but because the work elsewhere is established, 
while in these populous spaces it is but just begun. 

There is no movement in our day more interesting or significant than that which 
draws the eyes of all the nations toward the great Continent of Africa. The discovery 
and peopling of America four centuries ago are the only events in these later ages which 
can be compared to it. Then Europe, under the impulse of commerce and political 
aims, sprang eagerly to the task of making a world out of the Western Continents. 
And now, under the sway of nobler motives, Europe and America join hands to make 
a world of Africa. Annexation and colonization and conquest are rapidly giving new 
and permanent political relations to all parts of the land and to all its peoples. 
Commercial interests are also awake and alert. Great trading companies already 
have taken their posts on every unoccupied coast, on nearly every available river- 
course, and are planting their factories far inland, to reach and develop the unknown 
resources of this mighty territory. Scientific forces are equally active and energetic. 
Exploration is going forward most systematically and persistently from many points 
on the eastern and western and southern shores; great national societies and private 
corporations are thus engaged in tracing out physical features and accurately locating 
peoples and cities and towns. The map of Africa is subject to revision every twenty- 
four hours, and the maps of four years since are mainly useless to-day. Stanley’s 
great work on the Congo Free State, published simultaneously in England and America 
and in seven of the principal tongues of continental Europe, is everywhere meeting 
with enormous sales. 

Now it ought not to be difficult to find the meaning of these wonderful facts. Why 
are the thoughts of Christendom moving at the same time along these different lines 
toward that Dark Land? All this is not accidental. But what is the meaning of this 
which we behold? What Belgium means, what Germany desires, what England intends, 
what the nations expect, perhaps we cannot tell. But what the King of nations means 
we know full well. And what he intends — ¢/a¢ is the true meaning of it all. Bismarck 
holds his policy in his own hands and spins it well. Leopold draws well the thread 
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which passes to his control. Stanley guides shrewdly the lines of power that fall to him. 
But not one of these alone, and not all of these combined, hold the destiny of Africa 
within their grasp. The thread of fate for this new world proceeds from the mighty 
throne of God. And his will for Africa is the conversion of her sons and the Christiani- 
zation of her social and political life. Z%at is the end to which all these conspiring 
movements tend. Zaz¢ is why the great powers plan for her empire. ZZa¢ is why com- 
merce seeks out her riches and laboriously develops her hidden resources. That is why 
explorers and traders and scientists are traversing her breadth and trading with her 
people and building roads to the interior and setting steam and electricity to their 
diverse errands in all her borders. One and all, they serve his purposes; one and all 
dumbly, or with articulate speech, they cry: ‘‘ Repent! for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” This is the reason why our missions to Africa are fraught with such peculiar 
interest, and must of necessity absorb so much of our thoughts and force in the near 
future. To the Christian regeneration of this great continent we are definitely pledged 
by our fifty years among the Zulus, by our two young but vigorous missions on the 
west and east coasts respectively, by our share in the founding of the Congo Free 
State, and by our leading place among the Christian nations of the earth. A more 
glorious inheritance, a more arduous and inspiring enterprise, it is impossible to 
conceive, and history is not likely again to furnish. 

4. In Eastern Asia a wholly different but an equally grand and stirring work awaits 
our hand, and yet further emphasizes the grandeur of our call. China has long drawn 
to herself the thoughts and desires of the great Christian nations. Her imperial 
domain, her thronging population, her significant position in the Orient, her wonderful 
history and civilization, her vast and undeveloped resources, have conspired to place 
her distinctly before the eye of Europe and America. Commerce discerns the very 
jewel of the earth’s riches here, if it can only be developed. . Political ambition notes 
the gathering of an industrious, intelligent, capable people, numbering nearly one 
fourth of the entire human race, in the natural seat of empire to all the Oriental 
world, and meditates how this prize may be won. Baffled here, defeated there, 
repulsed now, scorned and hated at times; still the game is eagerly pursued. By 
diplomacy, by patronage, by intrigue, by war open or disguised, the nations have 
steadfastly sought to gain a controlling influence in this rich and populous land. And 
by slow degrees the seclusion of ages has been broken up. Western life and arts 
have begun to stir the pulses of this people; electricity is entering, steam will follow, 
and then new industrial arts; until at length, from Siberia to the Indian Sea, from 
the ocean to the wilds of Turkestan, the leaven of Western faith and thought will 
sweep over the empire and revolutionize all its life. 

Now we raise here the same question as before: why is China thus brought into con- 
tact with the Christian nations? What is the meaning of all this stir and movement? 
We know some of the things which England has sought and is still seeking. We know 
what led France to her late most wanton assaults. We understand what American 
diplomats have desired. But is that all? Is it indeed any considerable part of the real 
answer? Think you nothing else is involved in all opium and tribute wars, in all 
Burlingame and Shanghai treaties, in all this bustle of commerce and eagerness of 
diplomacy, than the opening up of a great region and many peoples to freer contact 
with Western life and arts? I tell you zay. History runs on no such meagre lines ; 
the ages sweep on to some nobler goal. A richer blessing and a mightier force than 
Western civilization is wafting its way thither through the slowrmoving years and along 
these diverse lines. Jesus Christ is advancing to set up his kingdom there and to plant 
his salvation in every province and in every heart. And all these movements are the 
forerunners of his coming, the builders of his highways. England has gone to China on 
her own errands ; but she has also served there the will of the Lord Christ. France has 
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thought only of her own selfish interests in all her contact with the Celestials ; but she 
has all unconsciously hastened the coming of China’s heavenly King. That is the key 
to all we see, and to much that we see not yet. zat is the true destiny of China, toward 
which with halting steps and reluctant heart she is marching every day. The event of 
greatest significance for China is, not that she is to be penetrated with railways and tele- 
graphs, to have her mines opened, her arts improved, her soil enriched, her peoples truly 
cultured; oh no! but to feel to her very centre the touch of Jesus Christ, the thrill of 
Christian life, and the uplifting power of the world to come. The nations have no 
blessing for China if she do not first have that. Steam and electricity and machinery 
do not constitute her salvation; the kings and princes of the earth cannot re-create 
her life; it is he, the gracious Lord of heaven, it is he that carries her destiny in his 
hand. And it is he who is coming near, by all these ways, to build in China, as he 
has so often built elsewhere, ‘‘new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

And thus the high significance of our missions in China becomes apparent at once. 
In the Christian revolution and rebuilding of China, which are in the definite purpose 
of our God, Christian missions have an important and indispensable part. More than 
fifty years we have confronted this problem. In four distinct missions we now attempt 
its solution. By the silent and resistless force of the Christian life; by the example 
and inspiration of the Christian family; by teaching and personal intercourse; by 
preaching the Word of God in public and private; by a Christian ministry to the sick 
and the sorrowful; by the printed Scriptures and all Christian literature, — by all these 
sources of influence we expect to see prejudice at length give way, and indifference yield 
to desire, and the fire of a new faith rise and spread until the continent is ablaze with 
light and Christ has set China also in his everlasting crown. What is Paul’s joy in the 
multitudes to whom he bore the gospel, we do not know. What is Augustine’s joy in 
the sight of Christian England and her glorious history, we cannot tell. What is 
Judson’s joy in Burma redeemed to the Lord, we may not fathom. But ¢hat joy, the 
very joy of our Lord, is the joy set before us, as to-day from these consecrated heights 
we look out to the mighty spaces and populations in that great empire which we are 
to fill with the name and praises of our God. 

Probably never at any time since our work began have the signs of promise been so 
great, or the opportunities that confront us so vast and commanding. There lies 
within our power in the years just before us a service in the building and extension of 
Christ’s kingdom at home and on every foreign field more august and inspiring than 
any people of any age have ever been permitted to attempt. In the impulse of grati- 
tude for what has been wrought in the years which are reviewed to-day, and in the glow 
of a fresh devotion to our Lord for his redemptive work in the world, and in the spring 
of unutterable joy that to us is given the power and opportunity thus to work the works 
of God in our day, it is ours to bend ourselves to the task with all our hearts, and in the 
spirit of the fathers advance the work they so well began, until the world’s long night 
of sin shall end and the day of God rise in peace and beauty over all the earth. 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE. —A BRIEF SURVEY. 
BY REV. E. E. STRONG, EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ MISSIONARY HERALD.”’ 


No review of the work accomplished by modern missions, such as is naturally 
suggested by the coming of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the organization of the 
American Board, would be at all complete without some reference to missionary litera- 
ture at home and on mission ground. In the track of every successful movement in 
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this nineteenth century will be found the printing-press, not only chronicling what has 
been done, but inciting to renewed efforts and broader enterprises. If the foreign 
missionary movement had not employed this agency, this fact alone would have been 
a sure token that the enterprise had not taken deep hold upon the popular heart, and 
that it lacked the vitality and power which give promise of success. The briefest 
glance, however, at what has been accomplished by the press at home and abroad in 
the interests of missions will indicate clearly the great advance made within three 
quarters of a century in the grand and blessed work which Christ has committed to his 
church. 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE AT HOME. 


One hundred and forty years ago Jonathan Edwards, in the remarkable narrative of 
his personal experience, wrote: ‘‘I used to be eager to read public news-letters, mainly 
for that end, to see if I could not find some news favorable to the interests of religion 
in the world.” This man of God, with all his searchings, could find little in any 
American news-letters of his day relating to the progress of Christ's kingdom. Such 
a thing as a missionary periodical had not been thought of. The first number of Zhe 
Missionary Magazine, afterward joined with Zhe Panoplist, and subsequently called 
The Panoplist and Missionary Herald, issued in 1803, contained but a single article 
that could in any sense be called missionary, and that article related to a religious 
awakening in the North Parish of Weymouth, Massachusetts. It was ten years after 
the formation of the American Board before its organ ventured to drop other subjects 
and become a Herald exclusively of missions. As it was the first magazine of any 
kind in America, so it continued to be for many years the sole missionary periodical in 
the country. But there are now published in this land not less than thirty-four period- 
icals devoted exclusively to missions. And besides this, it must be remembered that 
in recent years most of the religious newspapers, as well as many that are purely 
secular, recognizing the demands of the public, present regularly a column of mission- 
ary intelligence. One cannot help thinking what the saintly Edwards would have said, 
could he have had the privilege of turning from the meagre news-letters of his day to 
the table of exchanges at our Mission Rooms, finding there not merely numberless 
religious and secular papers abounding in allusions to missions, but also more 
than seventy-five strictly missionary magazines which, either weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly, come to that table. What a thrill of joy he would have felt! Would he not - 
have exclaimed ?—‘‘ These are tokens that Christ has sounded anew in the ears of his 
people his great commission. They are sure signs that his kingdom is yet to fill the 
earth.” 

But, limiting our thought to what has been done by our own Board to provide a 
missionary literature at home, it may be said that the A/zssconarv Herald has continued 
to be the chief agency employed for disseminating intelligence and awakening interest ; 
increasiag in size until each annual volume numbers over 500 pages, and increasing in 
circulation until it probably reaches monthly not less than 75,000 readers. Life and 
Light, the organ of the three codperating Woman’s Boards, has within fourteen years 
reached a circulation somewhat less than that of the Herald. Provision for the young 
is made in a special department of the J@ssionary Herald and also by the Mission 
Dayspring, published conjointly by the American Board and the Woman’s Boards. 
The Annual Reports are crowded with information respecting our missions. And 
besides these, there have been issued from time to time a vast number of copies of 
leaflets, sketches, sermons, maps, and other literature relating to our work in foreign 
lands. The demand for such literature is rapidly increasing, and it is the clear duty of 
our Board to meet this demand with a full supply. 

Since the Jubilee Meeting of the Board in 1860 there have been published Dr. 
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Rufus Anderson’s histories of its missions to the Sandwich Islands, to India, and to the 
Oriental Churches, volumes which a competent authority has said ‘‘ will possess the 
highest value for those intelligent Christiang who can be interested in a thoroughly 
trustworthy narrative, written in transparent English, of some of the most remarkable 
events in the modern history of Christ's kingdom.” In “The Ely Volume: or, the 
Contributions of our Foreign Missions to Science and Human Well-being,” there has 
been done for the work of the American Board what no other society has attempted. 
This volume presents the incidental results of our missionary enterprise, and brings 
together a mass of evidence to show that, aside from its spiritual fruits, this enterprise 
is well worth all it costs in its contributions to science and commerce, to geography 
and philology, to history and education, and the general welfare of the human race. 
And apart from these direct issues of the Board, we may well remen.ber the many 
volumes prepared by, or concerning, its missionaries. Not counting their contri- 
butions to scientific, literary, and theological magazines, these missionaries, in the 
use of the facilities at their hand, have given to the English-speaking world no small 
library of books, some of them of the highest value. ‘‘The Ely Volume” gives the 
titles of 129 books in our language prepared by, or relating to, missionaries of this 
Board, and the list might be now much extended. ‘Among these volumes are such 
standards as Prime’s ‘‘ Life of William Goodell,” Thomson’s ‘‘ Land and the Book,” 
Hamilin’s ‘* Among the Turks,” and that monumental work of S. Wells Williams, 
“The Middle Kingdom.” It is not too much to say that the missionary literature 
connected with the work of the American Board, either directly or as a result, is to 
be found in every library and in almost every Christian home in our land. 


LITERATURE IN MISSION FIELDS. 


We turn now for a brief glance at what has been accomplished through the press by 
the agency of this Board in providing a literature for the peoples to whom we are 
sending the gospel. When Phineas R. Hunt, who for thirty years was our missionary 
printer, first in India and afterward in China, was about to die, he lifted up his hands 
in thanksgiving that ‘‘ this grace had been given unto him that he should grzz¢ among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” The grace to print as well as to preach 
the gospel has been given richly to many of our missionaries, and the results: of their 
labors are to be found in almost all parts of the world. It is a cheering thought that 
in a large portion of the great missionary field this form of work, so far as it depends 
upon foreign missionaries, is already finished. Something more than the key has been 
found to unlock most of the languages spoken by the one hundred millions of people 
who are, or should be, specially under our care. Grammars and dictionaries have been 
prepared; the sacred Scriptures, at least in part, and the beginnings of a Christian 
literature have been provided. At its Fiftieth Anniversary the missionaries of the 
American Board had reduced to writing twenty languages, of which twelve were 
spoken by Indian tribes of North America, and four in different parts of Africa. 
To these we may now add six: the Kusaian, the Gilbert Island, the Marshall Island, 
the Mortlock Island —all of Micronesia; the Koormanji Koordish of Eastern Turkey, 
and the Umbundu of West Central Africa. Mention may also be made of the fact that 
our brethren in East Central Africa, and doubtless Mr. Logan on Ruk, have now in 
hand the materials for adding to this list of languages reduced to writing through the 
agency of this Board. 

Professor Christlieb states that between sixty and seventy languages have been 
reduced to writing by missionaries, while another authority affirms that not less than 
180 translations of the Bible, in whole or in part, have been made by the same agency. 
The number of modern languages in which the Word of God has been printed cannot 
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be given with absolute accuracy, but is not far from 287. Probably not less than 250 of 
these versions have been prepared since the day the American Board was organized. 
We give hearty thanks to God as we remember the honorable part borne by mission- 
aries connected with this Board, who, alone or with others, have given the Bible to 
the polyglot races of Turkey, to Arabic, Marathi, and Tamil speaking peoples, to the 
Chinese and the Japanese, not to refer to more limited tribes of men. Wholly or in 
part through the labors of Goodell and Schauffler, Smith and Van Dyck, Winslow and 
Spaulding, Graves, Allen, and Ballantine, Bridgman and Peet, among the dead, and 
Riggs and Herrick, Blodget and Baldwin, Hazen and Greene, among the living, the 
Word of God, in an acceptable form, has been issued in languages used by not less 
than five hundred and eighty millions of human souls. This is more than one half the 
population of that portion of the globe which seventy-five years ago was almost, if not 
altogether, without a gleam of gospel light. The value of this preliminary work, in its 
bearing upon the future of missions, it is impossible to overestimate. Save in Africa, 
and to a limited extent in the islands of the Pacific, the future missionary will find at his 
hand the materials for the acquisition of the languages he is to speak, and the Word of 
God in whole or in part ready for use. What a change is this since those days when 
Morrison and Bridgman began the study of Chinese, since Grout and Lindley were 
searching for a key to the mysteries of the Zulu tongue, since Goodell and Riggs 
commenced their labors for the Armenians and the Turks! It seems almost like 
another world than that which confronted the young men who planned and prayed by 
the haystack at Williamstown. 

But we can speak of something more than the preparation of grammars and diction- 
aries, and of translations of the Scriptures. In three fourths of the twenty-six 
languages now used by the missionaries of our Board there is already a good beginning 
of a Christian literature. Books and tracts and Christian newspapers have been pro- 
vided. Not more eagerly does a plant turn toward the sun than do souls emerging 
from the darkness of heathenism seek light and knowledge. The demand is impera- 
tive ; it admits of no denial. Among an illiterate people, like the Zulus, there must be 
something to feed the newly awakened intellect, or both mind and soul will starve. 
Among people having a literature, like the races of India, something must be offered 
to take the place of debasing writings steeped in idolatry and pollution. To meet this 
demand, it was necessary, in the early days, that the missionaries not only translate or 
otherwise prepare books and tracts, but that they also attend personally to the work of 
type-setting and printing. Fonts and presses were sent from this country, and the roll 
of missionaries in the early years of this Board contains a large number of names of 
those who were simply printers. But, little by little, in most mission lands native 
artisans have been trained, so that, though the Christian literature in circulation has 
enormously increased, the printing-establishments owned by the Board have diminished, 
until at present they number only two. In a few instances individual missionaries, 
with the aid of friends, have secured small presses and have thus been able both to give 
employment to native converts and to provide the literature their people specially need. 
Yet, as a rule, the people to whom our missionaries go have been so trained by them, 
and are now so far advanced in civilization and the arts, and, more than this, are so 
far Christianized, that it is no longer necessary for our brethren to give time to the 
details of the printing-office. Thus the mission press at Madras, which, between 1838 
and 1864, had issued four hundred and forty-four millions of pages, ceased in the latter 
year to be a mission enterprise. Similar changes have been made in other missions. 
Our statistics therefore do not now indicate such extensive operations as formerly in this 
department. But this is not retrogression. It is the clearest and most hopeful ‘sign of 
progress toward the result for which this Board is always pressing, namely, the develop- 
ment of self-reliance and self-support on the part of native Christians. Though our 
reports show that the number of pages printed under the care of our missionaries in 1884 
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was eleven millions less than in the year 1860, yet the religious literature of our mission 
lands has probably within this period increased fourfold. 

Native enterprise has undertaken this work, and in India and China, and even in 
Japan, Christian books and tracts and publications of all kinds in the vernacular are 
issued in large numbers through the agency of men brought forward and trained by 
missionaries. For all this we thank God and take courage. While at the first glance 
it may be somewhat disappointing to find that, on our Seventy-fifth Anniversary, the 
statistical statements formerly given of the work of the press cannot be continued, since 
the work has to so large a degree passed from our hands, we may yet rejoice over 
this sure sign that the leaven of the gospel is working in the lands we seek to bless. 
What at the first we were compelled to give the people is now to a large degree provided 
by themselves. From one of our stations, where the press is still retained under the 
editorial supervision of missionaries, we have some figures of much interest and 
value. The literary work for the four Turkish missions is done at Constantinople, and 
from this press there went forth the past year 178,650 copies of 59 different publica- 
tions, amcunting in all to 11,781,400 pages. These were in four languages. The 
Bulgarian Zornitza, and the Armenian Avedaper, with its kindred Christian news- 
papers in Greek and Turkish, are read from the Balkans to the Bosphorus and on to 
Bagdad, forming, as Dr. Greene has said, ‘‘ the chief vehicle through which 50,000 
Protestants in Turkey became acquainted with the progress of Christ’s kingdom in their 
own and other lands.” This Turkish Mission press, started at Malta, transferred to 
Smyrna, and thence to Constantinople, has issued from the beginning, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, 607 different books and tracts, large and small, of which 3,000,130 copies 
have been printed, amounting in the aggregate to 385,162,212 pages. If in other 
missions the presses had remained under the direct care of the agents of the Board, 
we might have had corresponding figures from India and China and other lands. 
As it is, we have reports of about 25,000,000 pages issued the past year in all our 
missions, and from the beginning a total of 1,690,194,403 pages. It is not easy to 
appreciate the enormous amount of Christian teaching represented by these few figures. 

In this department the future looks bright and cheering. Our missionaries must 
still prepare books and tracts, and, to some extent, edit the Christian periodicals, 
now more than ever a necessity. No less than nineteen such periodicals are at present 
published within our several missions. But we confidently expect that, as within the 
past quarter of a century, the mechanical work of the press has been turned over to 
native helpers, so within the coming twenty-five years the literary labors connected 
therewith may, in most of our missions, be committed to the same hands. The 
Christian newspapers published at Constantinople are now employing evangelical 
Armenians and Bulgarians as editorial assistants. The first Christian newspaper in 
Japan was issued by our mission in 1876, just nine years ago ; but already there are four 
other similar periodicals, two of which are wholly, and the others largely, independent 
of editorial supervision by foreigners. When that first paper was about to be issued, 
there was much discussion, so the Rev. O. H. Gulick tells us, what should be its 
title. It was feared that a distinctively Christian name would both offend the govern- 
ment and repel subscribers. Hence an ambiguous title was chosen, 7ke Weekly 
Messenger (Shichi Ichi Zappo) , thus quietly and for the first time recognizing the Christian 
week in Japanese literature, but daring to do no more. Yet now a Japanese editor has 
chief control of that paper, and he has changed its name to 7he Gospel News, while the 
native firm which sends out this and much other Christian literature is known all over 
Japan as the ‘‘ Gospel Company.” Our mission in that empire will have little need ta 
add to the seventeen million pages it has issued since it was begun. 

God be praised, that he has permitted the American Board to open in so many lands 
these fountains of life-giving waters to flow on in the years before us, increasing in 
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volume as they go! Henceforth our missionaries in foreign lands can give their time and 
strength more entirely to the direct work of preaching and to the training of Christian 
preachers and teachers. Native hands will care for the press; native churches will 
provide their own books and papers. We predict that, by the close of the next quarter 
of a century, the native press will need little aid from us, save the aid of.our prayers. To 
this end let us pray, now and always, that the issues of this press may be true leaves 
from the tree of life, and so be for the healing of the nations. 


COMMEMORATIVE RESOLUTIONS. 





The following resolutions, presented by the Committee to which were referred 
the Historical Papers from the Prudential Committee, Pres. S. E. Bartlett, D.p., 
Chairman, were unanimously adopted by the Board : — 


1. Resolved, That, at the close of these seventy-five years of Christian labor, 
we recognize with profound gratitude the good hand of God upon this Mission- 
ary Board, from its inception to the present time: as manifested in his first 
kindling the sacred zeal in many separate hearts ; in uniting these hearts to form 
a common enterprise ; in giving them a holy courage in the day of small things ; 
in guiding them safely along so many untried paths; in opening wide the world 
once closed to their efforts; in greatly multiplying their numbers and _ their 
means ; in removing mighty obstacles from their way ; in delivering again and 
again from impending fears of heavy debt; in binding them together by a sin- 
gular unity of purpose and harmony of counsels; in enabling them to meet 
many new and grave emergencies; in furnishing so many faithful men and 
women to carry forth the gospel, and enduing them with power from on high; 
in preserving the missionaries amid so many scenes of commotion and danger ; 
in granting such ever-increasing measures of success in’ the founding of institu- 
tions, the diffusion of Christian education and a Christian literature, the 
forming of churches and ingathering of converts, and planting the seeds of yet 
greater things to come ; and in so magnifying the little germ that it has become 
a world-wide power, and crowning a feeble instrumentality with such achieve- 
ments as could spring only from the indwelling presence and grace of the 
mighty God. 

2. Resolved, That we gratefully recognize the indebtedness of this Board to 
the goodly company of wise and faithful men — the Lord’s elect — who, under 
God’s guiding hand, have been the willing agents of these great achievements ; 
to the devoted men and women in whose devout souls the enterprise had its 
birth ; to the godly ministers and laymen —a great host of the living and the 
dead — who have borne it forward with heart and hand, with prayer and influence 
and material aid; to the honored Secretaries, whose statesmanlike plans and 
effective force have marked and distinguished its whole history; to the business 
managers, whose gratuitous services and untiring vigilance have made it a model 
of prudence and economy; and especially to the noble band of missionaries, 
whose self-denying zeal, harmonious cooperation, fertility of resources, fidelity 
and patience of labor, extraordinary wisdom of method and deportment, and 
unfaltering faith in God, have embalmed their names and memory in a great 
multitude of hearts here below, and gained for them, we doubt not, an honorable 
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3. Resolved, That, in all the successes hitherto attained, we hear God’s sum- 
mons to go forward. The lands thrown wide open, inviting the entrance of 
Christ’s messengers ; the Bible, issued in whole or in part, by our own missionaries, 
in the tongues of near six hundred million souls, calling for the living preacher 
to follow and apply it among the one hundred millions committed to our special 
charge ; the hundreds of churches already organized, furnishing the broad foot- 
hold for yet greater achievements in the near future; the institutions firmly 
planted, working their silent revolutions in our aid; the rapidly rising ratio of 
missionary progress in many lines, offering remarkable encouragement ; the vast 
increase of these home churches in numbers and in wealth, demanding a propor- 
tionate advance in their benefactions; the hopeful but dangerously critical 
condition of the nations, now calling for the promptest measures, — all combine 
to press home imperatively upon Christ’s followers the duty to raise their stand- 
ard, intensify their zeal, and multiply their efforts to complete the work thus 
auspiciously begun, never resting nor relaxing till the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdom of our Lord. 

4. Resolved, That the constituency of this Board of Missions are affectionately 
invited promptly to raise a special and additional sum of $100,000 as a cheerful 
thank-offering to the Lord of missions and as the earnest of a higher consecration 
to the Master’s cause. 


Soak A LON} 


RECEIVED FROM 


REPRESENTATIVES OF VARIOUS MISSIONARY AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


Wednesday Afternoon, October 14, 1885. 
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SaCUPrARIONS: 


FROM THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY WILLIAM RANKIN, ESQ., TREASURER. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, — I appreciate the honor of standing upon this platform in 
this representative character. I know not that any higher honor was ever con- 
ferred upon me. There would have been a more evident fitness if one of our 
Corresponding Secretaries had been able to be present in my place, especially our 
Senior Secretary, Dr. John C. Lowrie, who has more than completed fifty years of 
service as missionary and officer—the first representative to the heathen beyond 
seas of the General Assembly’s Board. We may not regret the absence of one 
Secretary, the beloved Dr..David Irving, who, since the opening of this anniversary 
week, entered upon his eternal rest. 

The American Board and the Presbyterian Board have a common origin. 
Both were born beside the hay-stack. Samuel J. Mills writes to his father from 
Dr. Griffin’s study in Newark, in May, 1816: “The Presbyterian Church, as is 
well known, have heretofore, as a church, made no exertions to send the gospel 
out of the limits of the States. I have for a long time thought it desirable that 
their attention should be directed to the subject of Foreign Missions, not only 
with the view of sending the gospel to the destitute abroad, but in hope that 
exertion of this kind might excite new zeal for the diffusion of religious knowl- 
edge in our own country.” “ Mills went from my house [says Dr. Griffin] to 
lay the subject of a missionary society before the General Assembly at the 
time the United Foreign Missionary Society was formed.” In £826 this denom- 
inational society (Presbyterian, Associate, and Dutch Churches united in this 
work) became incorporated with the American Board. In 1831 there sprang 
from the bosom of one of our Synods another organization like unto the one 
that had been thus merged, and six years later this became by act of General 
Assembly the Board which I here represent. 

The spirit and the motives which moved our fathers to bring into line foreign 
missions with denominational church work are expressed in a circular issued in 
1833, and so apropos now that I adopt its language as my congratulatory address 
on this occasion: “In reference to the American Board we hope to cherish no 
selfish principle, and we shall appeal to no sectarian feeling. We do contemplate 
its past achievements and its present prosperity with unmixed pleasure. Our only 
strife will be to copy its every good example, and try not to be outdone by it in 
kind affection and Christian magnanimity. We hope to be able, as a Presbyte- 
rian Board, to increase the amount of missionary feeling and effort in our church, 
but certainly on such principles of mutual harmony and brotherly codperation as 
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every disciple of Christ will desire to witness.” That the sentiments of this 
circular have been reciprocal the records of our common history since fully 
attest ; especially were they prominent in 1870, when you transferred some of 
your cherished jewels to the coronet of the Presbyterian brow. It was done in 
brotherly codperation, not only to aid in cementing the bonds of a then reunited 
church, but to increase the amount of missionary feeling and effort in that church. 

As the result in no inconsiderable degree of that generous and self-sacrificing 
codperation, I bring you a comparative statement of the statistics of our Board 
for the year following that transfer, and the year which closed on the first of 
May last. 

We had in all our fields in 1871 : — 


Ordained American Missionaries, 111; in 1885, 173. 
Ordained Natives and Licentiates, 41; in 1885, 280. 


Unmarried lady teachers, 28; inI885, 130. 
Communicants, 3,512; in 1885, 21,000. 
The total of laborers, 561; in 1885, 1,581. 


You will rejoice to learn that the number of church members in your old 
Syrian Mission has increased fourfold, and in the Nestorian, or Persian, threefold, 
and the sheaves of this harvest are yours and ours. You will not envy us when 
I report that our expenditures last year in the mission fields exceeded yours by 
$130,000. And this is as it should be ; for though Manasseh be the first-born, the 
inheritance of Ephraim, in the providence of God, is wider and his opportunities. 
and responsibilities greater. As an illustration of our dual unity, your late hon- 
ored Vice-president, William E. Dodge, of fragrant memory, while retaining his 
office here, and bringing to it efficient and conspicuous service, became a member 
of the Presbyterian Board, attended its business meetings, and sealed his 
undivided interest in both by equal testamentary bequests. 

May our mutual rivalry ever be for an increase of beneficence in our respective 
churches, of love for the perishing heathen, and of zeal for the glory of our 
common Master! 





FROM THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH OF AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. A. R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, — The Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church 
in America has sent me to bear to you its affectionate salutation on this auspi- 
cious occasion. By this message of love the Board gives voice to the heart of 
the ancient church whose servant it is for the work of foreign missions. To her, 
in common with the whole Church of Christ on this Western continent and as 
an integral part of the Holy Church universal, the fact that you have reached 
your Seventy-fifth Anniversary is full of interest and inspiration. Such is the 
position which God has given you among the churches of the Western world, 
in the fulfilment of his purpose to have his blessed gospel preached in “all the 
world, to every creature ’’; so real and so grand is the success with which he has 
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been pleased to crown your labors for this three quarters of a century; so far- 
reaching is your work, so clear is the solution which you have reached of 
problems of immense difficulty; so palpably fruitful have been your methods, 
that you cannot wonder at their having become the common interest of all who 
love the Lord Jesus and hold themselves bound to obey his last command. 
The goodly fellowship of messengers freighted with congratulatory greetings, 
among whom I have the honor to stand in your presence, will each for himself 
tell the pleasant story of the value which this work of yours bears in other eyes 
besides your own. We share in common your honest gladness, and claim the 
privilege of blending our voices with yours in the psalm of thankful praise. If, 
in contrast with the mighty work which remains to be done, the heart of faith 
may take a moment’s tremulous pause, yet, withal, in the review of these seventy- 
five years the work begun by the six men who sat in 1810 around the table 
at Farmington assumes its due proportions. To-day six thousand sit around 
the same table, and countless hearts of faith envy them the privilege. For 
see! The slender band of pioneer missionaries has become the great company 
sent by you to proclaim the glad tidings. The early offerings of consecration 
have swollen year by year as the heart of the Church has realized that her Lord 
who holds the stars in his right hand has set before her an open door which 
no man can shut, until you have been able to devote more than half a million 
a year to this work of evangelizing the world. The barriers like walls of rock 
which frowned against the earlier missionary efforts have crumbled to dust ta 
the touch of an unseen hand. The lands over whose gross darkness the fathers 
prayed and wept are beginning to glisten with native churches. Languages then 
unknown are reduced to order and brought within the reach of Christian 
scholars, and made to tell the story of the cross. Like as in the earlier 
centuries when the Mediterranean was a Roman lake, the churches of 
North Africa like lighthouses flashed responsive beauty to the churches of 
Southern Europe, so now the angel having the everlasting gospel flies in 
mid-heaven. Land after land grows bright with the beacons of truth. Much 
of these years has been absorbed, indeed, in laying foundations. But they 
are laid deep and firm. And on them will rise the superstructure. The first 
fruits have been gathered into the heavenly garner from India and China, from 
Japan and the islands of the tropics, from Micronesia and Mexico, from 
Austria and Spain. The city of the Byzantine Czsars is becoming again by 
its churches and seminaries a centre of truth and life. Armenia, Syria, and Persia, 
have wakened in a true resurrection. And yet we are but seventy-five years 
from the beginning! Will any man foretell where the full century will find this 
work of yours? Where the sequent centuries? How the ratio of advance will 
quicken when the native church of Jesus in each of these countries sends out 
its heralds as Antioch sent out Paul and Barrabas, when native hands shall flash 
into the face of native heathenism the electric light of the gospel of the Son 
of God! How can we forbear rejoicing with you in the fruit of the past and the 
hope of the future! We who work with you,—though perhaps in less degree, — 
we claim the right to join the chorus which sings the song of this day’s thanks- 
giving —the song whose music comes from every mission church and station — 
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the song caught up by the ransomed converts from heathenism who stand in 
white robes and sing in the upper choir. Suffer us to join the thanksgiving. 
“ Let us exalt his name together.” ua 

Mr. President, the Reformed Church in America has another reason for send- 
ing messages of love to you to-day. She has not forgotten that she is held 
to this American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions by no common 
obligation. The missionary impulse has never been wanting to her. But from 
none has it received the sympathetic and helpful impetus which has made it 
for twenty-eight years self-sustaining in its missionary work which this American 
Board gave it. As early as 1643 —about the time when the Apostle Eliot began his 
Christly work among the Indians at Roxbury—the Reformed Dutch Church sent 
a missionary and minister to the Mohawk Indians. Later she translated into their 
tongue much of the Scripture and her liturgy. For a century and more she kept 
on in this work of evangelization. In 1796, with her missionary impulse grown 
stronger, she united with her Baptist and Presbyterian brethren in forming the 
New York Missionary Society, and in 1797 the Northern Missionary Society. In 
1816 she joined other branches of the Church of Christ in forming the 
United Missionary Society. But it was her happy alliance with this American 
Board of Commissioners, in 1826, that gave her her greatest impulse forward in 
the work of foreign missions. For thirty-one years this, to us, blessed association 
with you continued. Oxr work was yours. And your work was ours. When we 
planned work for which we were not yet pecuniarily able, you generously supplied 
the deficiency. You were willing that we should have our separate organization, 
auxiliary to yours, and for more than a quarter of a century ’we lived in these 
pleasant relations. So it came to pass that our missions were yours; that two 
out of the three sturdy missions in which the life of our church runs to-day were 
planted by you. You called our wise and holy fathers to your counsels. 

Not a few of them were reluctant to have the bonds that bound us together 
broken. Only the hope that we might do more for Christ prevailed with them. 
The names honored among us of Van Rensellaer, Frelinghuysen, De Witt, Ferris, 
Taylor, are on your records. You commissioned our holy and devoted Dr. 
John Scudder—and in the next generation sent his sons, whither we have sent his 
son’s sons, to labor in India. Our saintly David Abeel was your missionary to 
China. So were our Pohlman and Doty and Nevius and Youngblood and Fred- 
erick Thompson. The most of them have passed into the heavens. But we do 
not forget it. The gentle, devoted President of our Board to-day, Dr. William H. 
Steele, was your missionary to Borneo. Out of the Reformed Church of Kinder- 
hook, New York, went Dr. Van Dyck at your call as your missionary to Syria, there 
to complete the great work of Dr. Eli Smith —the Holy Scriptures in Arabic. 
Your example has been our perpetual stimulus. Your sympathy and wise counsel 
have never been denied us. Your methods have opened paths for us. When in 
1857 we started on our separate career as a Missionary Board we were so much the 
better fitted for it on account of our fellowship with you. How dear to us was your 
far-sighted and devoted Dr. Rufus Anderson! How welcome to our churches 
your clear-voiced, true-hearted missionary pleader, Dr. William J. Armstrong. You 
cannot thank God for having had such men more heartily than do we. We hold 
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them in cherished remembrance. We honor the men who sit in their places 
to-day. We are sure that under the administration of tried sagacity and 
fidelity with which God has blessed you, you will go on to wider labors and 
grander successes. The strength and wisdom of your thrice-honored President 
belongs to the age and to the continent. This American Board will work for 
Jesus until Jesus comes in his glory, by the power of the Holy Ghost, with ever- 
increasing success. That is our prayer and our confidence. 

The reports that will issue from this Annual Meeting will stimulate missionary 
zeal the land over; prayer without ceasing will be made to the Lord of the 
harvest. He will send the laborers. 

Mr. President, from our heart of hearts we bid you God-speed. 


FROM THE-AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


BY THE REV. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
UJ 


APPEARING here as the representative of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, I may say that we are deeply attached to this Board, for we are in some 
sense a branch of it, taken and planted in a soil that has been fruitful. One of 
your first missionaries was our very first missionary, and for many years our only 
missionary in a foreign land. He came to us of his own will and by the will of 
God, and he wrought valiantly during a long and heroic life. He laid founda- 
tions which remain to this day, and sowed seed from which we are still reaping 
rich harvests. We have peculiar reasons for the profound cratitude which we 
express to the American Board to-day for what it has been, and or what it has 
done, during all the seventy-five years of its history. 

I was present at your Jubilee meeting, held in this place in 1860. I remember 
the historical sermon, the text, and the preacher. I have carried with me ever 
since the impression of the contrasts in missions of poverty and riches, of weak- 
ness and strength, of limited means and great results. I remember the men who 
sat upon this platform bearing the burdens of official responsibility. They are 
not with us to-day. The venerable Dr. Anderson, of precious memory, and 
good Dr. Treat, are not here. My predecessor and associate during many years 
of official service, Dr. Warren, who brought to you the greetings of the Mission- 
ary Union on that day, has finished his work and gone to his heavenly rest. And 
_ yet the spirit of these men lives in these gatherings, the words which they spoke 
linger in our ears, the spirit which they diffused abroad is in the atmosphere 
which we breathe, while the work that they did remains and goes on, and will go 
on until the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ. 

When this morning I attempted to approach this hall through a crowd of 
people which extended into the middle of Tremont Street, and could not enter it, 
I thought that the missionary revival, for which my brother here pleaded so 
eloquently a few years since, in one of his special papers, had really come. As I 
looked upon this immense audience, and then looked in the faces of the earnest 
men and women, as I have just done, who fill the Music Hall to overflowing, I 
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seem to be confirmed in the impression that the missionary spirit still lives and 
grows. 

And yet, what do we mean by all this demonstration? What is the real spring 
of your generous giving and personal exertion? Is it merely to present the 
beauty of Christianity to the pagan nations, to illustrate the goodness of God and 
his tenderness toward his creatures, and to stop there? Are you doing all this in 
pursuance of an end for which, after all, there is an alternative? Or does this 
immense concourse mean that you are profoundly impressed with the dread 
fact that the race lies in the bondage of the wicked one, that men everywhere are 
sinners, and that their one need is to be told of Him who came into the world to 
save sinners? Now, if this is not what you mean, it is difficult to understand the 
zeal and eagerness of these hustling, earnest, yet patient multitudes who seek to 
gain entrance to these halls. There must be something profoundly serious lying 
at the foundation of this great movement. Your object is to proclaim Jesus 
Christ the only Saviour of men. Your business is to save men through the 
preaching of the gospel which enlightens, and quickens, and saves. Christ gave 
himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due season. When he had completed 
his mission on earth he said to his disciples whom he left behind him and to all 
their successors that should be gathered in his name: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

Because you are engaged in this great work, proceeding upon the authority of 
Christ, and holding to the grand purpose of saving men whom he has redeemed, 
we come to you with our Christian greeting, and with expressions of our earnest 
and devout fellowship. During the twenty-five years which have elapsed since 
we stood in this place before, we have been laboring in our more limited sphere 
and with our more limited means, for the same great ends, under the authority of 
tthe same Master and Lord. TI trust it will not be considered out of place if I 
give you a few figures which may serve to summarize the results of our work. 
In 1860, when you held your Jubilee meeting, the American Baptist Missionary 
Union had in their Asiatic missions—and I confine myself to them in this 
statement —tbirty-six ordained missionaries and thirty-eight women, including 
the wives of missionaries. In 1885 we have eighty-one ordained missionaries in 
those missions, and 121 women, including the wives of missionaries. In 1860 
the Missionary Union had in these missions sixteen principal stations and 283 
out-stations. In 1860 there were 278 churches, with a membership of 15,600; 
in 1885 there are 500 churches, with a membership of more than 60,000. In 
1860 there were 360 native preachers connected with our work, and to-day there 
are more than 1,000. During the year 1860 there were 1,560 baptisms recorded, 
and during the last year there were more than 4,000. The number of pupils in 
the mission schools have increased from 2,578 in 1860 to 17,000. In 1860 the 
receipts for the current year were $84,000 ; last year the actual receipts into our 
treasury were $362,000. 

I have given you these figures, not in the spirit of boasting, but as illustrating 
the favor of God on the work of missions. Only four years your junior, we are 
following in your footsteps, though with unequal pace. We have to regret the 
lack of liberality on the part of our people. We are straitened in our 
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resources, and the means are not at our disposal for the enlargement of our 
work ; yet we rejoice with you in what has been accomplished, and we join you 
to-day in commemorating, not only what has been done by your society, but by 
all other missionary bodies. We joyfully recognize the fact that the heathen 
world is being permeated by the truths of Christianity. The ideas of right and 
wrong, contained in the Christian Scriptures, and wrought into the life of 
Christian communities, are coming to be recognized by all the heathen nations. 
We are filled with wonder and with gratitude as we contemplate the great 
advance which Christian ideas have made in all lands, on every continent, and 
among the islands of the sea. ‘The whole world is open to the messengers of the 
glad tidings. The last unvisited and unknown region— Central Africa — has 
just been unveiled to the Christian nations. Commerce is pushing its ventures 
into that vast domain, and it remains to be seen whether Christian people in this 
country and in Europe will recognize the fact that Ethiopia is stretching out her 
hands unto God, and will enter that land, carrying the light and the healing balm 
of that gospel which alone can enlighten and heal its perishing millions. The 
great movement will go on, and, whether we do our duty or not, it must be that 
ultimately Christ will reign, and that the nations of the earth will be given to him 
as his inheritance. I have no fear as to the result. The only question that 
troubles me is, whether Christian men and women, enlightened by the Word and 
regenerated by the Spirit of God, and cherishing the hope of eternal life, will 
bear their proper part in the great work of bringing the world to the knowledge 
of Christ. That work will neither fail nor tarry. It is said that the late Lord 
Macaulay, during the closing debate on the celebrated Reform Bill in 1832, 
hearing the murmurs of discontent from the multitudes gathered in Parliament. 
Square, paused a moment, and then said, pointing in the direction of the ominous. 
sounds: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, through this house, or over this house, this bill must 
pass.”’ By the church, or in spite of the church, through the church, or over the 
church, the redemption of the race must come. 


FROM THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
BY THE REV. E. W. GILMAN, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In this family reunion, the American Bible Society appears as the younger 
brother of the American Board. Its origin is due to the same conditions of 
Christian life; it stands on the same non-provincial, non-ecclesiastical, non- 
sectarian platform ; and is an active co-partner in heralding the gospel through- 
out the world. 

The earliest church historian tells us how the lord treasurer of Queen Candace, 
while reading in the book of the prophet Isaiah, was helped to a better under- 
standing of the text by Philip the evangelist; but in the conversion of that 
pioneer missionary to Africa and in the work which he was to do in Ethiopia, 
the labor of the unknown scribe whose skilful hands prepared the manuscript 
volume of the Hebrew: prophet, was of no less importance than the words of the 
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preacher who showed the student of prophecy how the Scriptures had been 
fulfilled. 

I speak of the American Bible Society as the younger brother of the Board, 
because six years must yet elapse before it can celebrate its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. But I might almost call them fins, inasmuch as the formal organization 
of the Bible Society in 1816 was but the blending in one of numerous local 
societies whose existence began in the first decade of the century. 

The close relationship of the two societies is due to various circumstances. 
If in colonial days the fathers had preached the gospel to the Indians of New 
England, and translated the whole Bible into their tongue, why should not the 
sons, one hundred and fifty years later, look out on the wide world and ask what 
could be done to give all men the glorious gospel of the blessed God? 

The firm establishment of our national life had given unity to Christian 
activities and prepared the way for societies distinctively American; recent 
revivals of religion had enkindled earnest desire in Christian hearts for the 
thorough evangelization of our land, and for the conversion of such of its 
inhabitants as were Catholics, infidels, or pagans ; the value of the printed page 
as an.agency for diffusing light and knowledge had become more clearly under- 
stood ; and the success of Moravian and British Missions prompted the inquiry 
whether the American churches might not have a larger share in advancing the 
kingdom of Christ among remote nations. So while young men like Mills and 
Hall, in college and in seminary, were consecrating their lives to missionary work 
abroad, older men, in Massachusetts, in Connecticut, in New Jersey, in Pennsyl- 
vania, were organizing societies for circulating the Bible without note or com- 
ment; and in 180g Dr. Jedediah Morse, of Charlestown, went so far as to 
advocate the forming of a atonal Bible Society, and to draw up a plan for that 
purpose. The next year this American Board of Commissioners was formed 
“for the purpose of propagating the gospel in heathen lands by supporting 
missionaries and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ;” and six years 
later, Dr. Morse’s desire was fulfilled by the alliance of forty-three local societies 
in one national body, which from the first resolved “‘to extend its influence to 
other countries, whether Christian, Mohammedan, or pagan.” 

The men who laid the foundations of these two American institutions were 
to a considerable extent the same. Dr. Jedediah Morse and Dr. Samuel Spring, 
who had so much to do with shaping the early history of this venerable Board, 
went to New York in 1816 as delegates from Massachusetts to organize the 
American Bible Society. One fifth of all the members of that convention are 
on the roll of Corporate Members of the American Board. Elias Boudinot, 
its first President, was a Corporate Member. So have been seven of the nine who 
have held that office since his death. Jeremiah Evarts was one of its first 
managers. a 

The close relationship of the two bodies is shown in other ways. The Hon. 
John Cotton Smith, a Vice-president of the Board in 1823, became its President 
in 1826, and held that office fifteen years. He was also a Vice-president of the 
Bible Society from 1816, became its President in 1831, and held that office 
fifteen years. 
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The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen was President of this Board for sixteen 
years from 1841, and President of the Bible Society for sixteen years from 1846. 

In 1823 a young man, who had been graduated from Andover in the class with 
Rufus Anderson and William A. Hallock, was sent by this Board to explore 
certain parts of South America with reference to mission work among nominally 
Christian people. He spent some time in Buenos Ayres, crossed the continent 
to Chili, came up the west coast to Mexico, and passed overland to the Gulf. 
When he returned in 1826, the time was not deemed favorable for sending him 
back to reside permanently in any country which he had visited, and so the Bible 
Society gained a Secretary —John C. Brigham — whose experience as a missionary 
in a foreign field gave him exceptional fitness for his work. 

In 1833 the Board sent another young man to Canton to superintend its press 
and to offer to the followers of Confucius the gospel of Jesus Christ. Returning 
after years of honorable service, not as a printer only, but as editor, translator, 
lexicographer, author, sinologue, and diplomatist, Dr. S. Wells Williams counted 
it one of his highest honors that he was called to be the President of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

Time does not permit me to call the long roll of missionaries, dead and living, 
who, as translators, distributers, or agents, have had a conspicuous part in pro- 
moting the circulation of the Scriptures in foreign lands. But it must be said 
that the ability of the Bible Society to do anything in circulating the Bible abroad 
is largely due to missionary codperation and counsel. How shall the Word 
of God be printed in a tongue which has never yet been written, and never paid 
allegiance to the name of our Redeemer? 

We cannot too much admire the pluck and patience of men who undertake 
to catch and tame unwritten words and employ them to express inspired truth 
to men who have never learned letters. Each language conquered and enriched 
with Bible terms ; each translation, attempting to express God’s truth in human 
formulas ; each revision made with larger knowledge of vocabulary and idiom, 
opens a wider range for the Bible Society to do its work. 

I hold in my hand the latest production of this kind, issued this very month 
from the Bible House—the New Testament in the language of the Marshall 
Islands. Not thirty years have yet elapsed since the first attempt was made 
to reduce this language to writing. Fifteen hundred copies of this Testament 
will form part of the cargo of the Morning Star next year. The Gilbert Islands 
Testament has already passed through numerous editions. The Mortlock Island- 
ers are reading theirs this year for the first time. Next year the Ponape Testa- 
ment will be complete. Kusaie has also had the printed Gospels. So five 
languages of the Micronesian group are already enriched with the truths of 
inspiration. 

And this is part of the work of giving the gospel to such as sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. Seventy-five years ago the founders of these societies 
confessed that they were looking for the millennial day as close at hand. Who 
knows but before another seventy-five years have passed away, the kingdoms of 
this world will have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and 
all shall know him from the least to the greatest ? 
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But if that consummation is reached, much, very much work remains to be 
done in the fields cultivated by this Board, and in the regions beyond. Some 
versions born in this century, like the Arabic, Armenian, Bulgarian, Turkish, 
Hawaiian, Dakota, and Mandarin, may become accepted classics, needing but 
little change ; but the ex#/re Bible has been given to comparatively few nations. 
Shall we hold back any part of it from them? As good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God, are we not under obligation to give them “Moses and the 
prophets ’”’ as well as Matthew and Paul? 

But the isles are still “waiting for his law.” The common people in Japan 
have not yet read what Isaiah predicted of Christ. China, with all that has been 
done for it, has not yet received its standard Bible, adapted alike to the learned 
and the unlearned. Corea is only just spelling out the Gospels. New versions 
of the Bible are needed for the Spanish and Portuguese speaking people of the 
Western hemisphere. And no one knows how many dialects must be studied 
and brought into subjection to Christ before the “‘ Dark Continent ” is illuminated 
with the radiance of the gospel. 

The groundwork of all this must be done by missionaries. Years afterward, 
converts from paganism may revise and perfect their work. But the theory 
of Protestant missions requires that all oral teaching shall be supplemented and 
confirmed by an appeal to Scripture. So said the fathers; so say we; and 
on this blessed work of providing for the nations the same Holy Book which 
we possess, may a heavenly benediction rest ! 


FROM THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY.! 
BY THE REY. W. W. RAND, D.D., SECRETARY. 


THE American Board and the American Tract Society are very near akin, both 
being children of Divine Providence, animated by the same spirit, and doing 
kindred work. Many of the same honored names of founders and friends 
appear in the annals of both institutions. Our first Secretary, Dr. Hallock, was a 
firm friend of the Board; his family was a missionary family, and his house a 
home for missionaries. His associates and successors in office have the same 
regard for the Board, and the Society itself is a regular contributor to its funds. 
And thus, while all Christian people honor and love the Board, the Tract Society 
comes to-day with its congratulations, not as an outsider, but as @ member of 
the family. Its yearly grants to the missions of the Board are expended by 
them in printing undenominational books and tracts. 

Let me say, then, a few words as to the use of the press in foreign evangeliza- 
tion. Scarcely any form of missionary work is so important. The tract goes in 
advance of the missionary and opens his way; it accompanies and aids him in 
preaching the gospel; and it remains after him to preserve, rehearse, and spread 
his teachings. For example, he traverses a line of villages in the far interior, or 
attends a vast gathering of Chinese students, or a Juggernaut festival to which 
pilgrims throng from hundreds of miles around: and the tracts he scatters are 


1 This address was read by the New England District Secretary, the Rev. M. M. Cutter, of Boston. 
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borne away to regions far beyond his reach. They fall on the outstretched 
hands of the crowds like winter snowflakes, crystal-pure and heaven-born. They 
are “tie things, but a single drop may become “a fountain of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” A single gospel message, though no longer than John 3: 16, 
bears the seal of the Almighty, and any penitent sinner who takes it to heart will 
find it a sure passport at heaven’s gate. The good seed of the Word, falling any- 
where on a soil prepared by grace, is really dropped from heaven ; and in multi- 
tudes of cases it has taken root and borne fruit, and furnished seed from which 

other plants of grace have sprung. | 

All-important, therefore, are books and tracts to awaken inquiry among the 
heathen, to teach the first principles of religion, and exalt the Lamb of God 
to their sight. 

But no less essential is another class of books and tracts to edify the young 
converts. First of all, they need the four gospels in their own tongue. But 
Divine Wisdom itself saw the need of adding to these the other New Testament 
books, which are so many inspired tracts, applying gospel facts and principles to 
the daily life of the times. Even so are tracts needed to apply those teachings 
to the thought and life of the Chinese, Hindu, and African of our day. If 
American Christians, environed by all the institutions and influences of Chris- 
tianity, need religious reading, how much more the young convert in the midst 
of heathenism. 

But when we think of their zutellectual growth and spiritual culture, how this 
branch of the work of our missionaries expands before our view! Until the 
heathen literature, so false and impure, is met by a Christian literature worthy of 
the name, such a nation as China, India, or Japan cannot be regarded as Chris- 
wanized. As it begins to receive Christianity into its life-blood, and native 
churches and native pastors multiply, the whole development of gospel religion 
will fall into native hands, and American pastors will be less needed than now. 
But to create an ample Christian literature is a vast and growing work, and will 
require American funds and guidance for many years to come. 

For example, imagine yourself a young evangelist in India, preparing to take 
charge of a new church of your countrymen. You will not only have to break 
to them the bread of life, but to meet the cavils of men of learning and acute- 
ness, who have added to their own cunning fables the imported poison of Paine, 
Renan, and Huxley. What are your tools for your work? A handful, or at 
the most an armful, of elementary books and tracts in your own tongue. But our 
young American pastor has at his command the rich fruitage of long ages of 
study — grammars and lexicons of the sacred languages, Bible dictionaries, text- 
books, concordances, commentaries on every book of the Bible, volumes of 
choice sermons and illustrations, church histories, lives of eminent Christians, 
books of travel in Scripture lands, rich treasures of hymnology and Christian 
poetry, books on the evidences and answers to objections, devotional volumes, 
religious papers and reviews, and a host of others. And not content with his 
own library, he has access to others still larger and richer. How vast the con- 
trast ! and how can your wants be met ! 

Of course, the chief labor of providing books and tracts devolves on the mis- 
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sionaries themselves, and their native helpers. But the American ‘Tract Society 
comes to their aid, —not only by grants of its home publications to missionaries 
and to ships sailing to foreign ports, by printing on its own presses many books 
and tracts for foreign distribution, and by donations of engravings to adorn and 
illustrate missionary publications, — but by annual cash grants, used by the mis- 
sionaries in publishing the common salvation. The Society began this work in the 
first year of its existence. Its annual reports are rich in testimonials from mis- 
sionaries of the Board all round the world as to their gratitude for grants 
received, and the urgency of their constant needs. They dwell on the vastness 
of the field before them, the immense multitudes whom they can reach in no 
other way, portraying their pitiable need of gospel truth, and the avidity with 
which they often seek it when within reach. They strengthen their appeals by 
countless facts, proving the effectiveness of this right arm of their work, — point- 
ing to faithful ministers converted by the agency of a single tract, and even to 
flocks of converts, veritable Christian churches, which have so originated in 
remote and unknown villages. 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction that the committee and officers of the American 
Tract Society annually respond to these appeals to the extent of their means, 
To say nothing of its grants to other missionary organizations, the Society has 
given to the missions of the American Board at least $420,000, — $300,000 
nearly in cash grants, the rest in electrotypes, books, and tracts. Its great regret 
is that it cannot multiply these grants tenfold. 

As a fellow-laborer with you to some small extent in your great work, the 
American Tract Society salutes you, beloved in the Lord. We congratulate you 
on the consecrated wisdom and energy shown in the past work of the Board, and 
on the richness of the blessing God has bestowed on it. No other society has a 
more honorable record. We congratulate you on the heroic men and women 
whose lives have been spent in its service, and whose memoirs the Tract Society 
in many cases has sought to perpetuate as models for our youth. And to our 
congratulations on the past we add our best vows and hopes for the future. May 
your work be steadily enlarged, and crowned with still greater effusions of the 
Holy Spirit, until there are no longer any people in the world that have not 
accepted our Lord Jesus Christ ! 


FROM THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


I BRING to you, sir, and to this meeting the cordial, respectful, affectionate, and 
grateful greeting of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. I am sorry it should have fallen to my lot to bring this greeting, but 
only because I should far rather it would have been brought by one who offi- 
cially, and in full spirit as well, represents the missionary enterprises of the church 
to which both he and I belong. Let me say, then, at the very outset, that the 
Board of Missions of our church, which has its central sitting in New York, 
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especially invited Bishop Paddock, the Bishop of this diocese, who by the very 
fact of his being the Bishop of this diocese is a member of the Board, to be the 
bearer of the congratulations of the Board and of the church which he and 
I represent, to this convention. And I know how earnestly Bishop Paddock 
‘desired he might do so, and how absolutely impossible he found it, owing to 
engagements which he could not break. I appear, therefore, at his request 
to speak, not for myself, but for him and for our Board and for our church. 

And how shall I bid this convention such a greeting as our church would like 
to bid? I said I wanted to bid it a cordial and affectionate and respectful and 
a grateful greeting. And it is a feeling of gratitude, my friends, that must pre- 
dominate in the soul of any one who brings a greeting from the body he repre- 
sents to such a body as this, which represents the whole life-work of the 
. American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. I doubt not, if I could 
unfold the history of many of our Episcopal missionaries, those who have acted 
as the representatives of our church during the last forty or fifty years, I should 
find in their personal history the inspiration which has come from the work this 
Board has done, and from the lives of the missionaries this Board has sent forth. 
I doubt not that, if I had come prepared with a history of our Board and its 
statistics, I should present a story which would at every point be suggestive 
of the inspiration which has been given to it by the zeal and the work of the 
American Board. 

I cannot but feel that while one speaks as a representative of his own church, 
and does most earnestly bring the greeting of that church, and desires to have 
it understood that throughout the length and the breadth of that church there 
is most grateful greeting for the work your Board has done, yet when these two 
Boards meet as we do now, through you in your organized meeting and through 
me as a representative of our Board, we should greet* each other with sympathy 
and kindness as members of a common order, all animated with a common 
purpose. I speak, therefore, not merely for the Episcopal Church, but I speak 
for American Christianity when I declare the profound gratitude we all feel 
for the American Board and the work it has done through all these years. 

The American Board was the first, and must forever stand in history as having 
been the first, organized body in this country that broke the bonds of the self- 
contained religion and emerged from the mists that enveloped American Chris- 
tianity and looked abroad and saw the world as the field. It was an inevitable 
necessity, as any one who reads our history can see, that at the first we should 
have been especially devoted to the establishing of the Christian work and the 
spreading of the gospel in our own land. But any one looking from above upon 
what was happening and was going to happen in America must have waited 
expectantly for the day when American Christian enterprise would reach abroad 
and would not be satisfied with staying at home. The body that did first thus 
look abroad and see the world waiting for the call to foreign-missionary work 
that Christianity in America could not always fail to hear, must always deserve 
the profound respect and gratitude of those who come after. Let Christian 
missions grow to be what they will; let them depart ever so far from the lines 
of work which were laid out at the organization of the American Board, let them 
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go as far as they will into lands which the American Board never contemplated’ 
entering upon, no missionary will ever go forth from America who will not go: 
in the track that your organization has marked out. We know well enough that. 
the day must have come, if the churches which established this Board had not 
been faithful to their duty, when American churches would have heard the call 
and been aroused by the irrepressible spirit of their love for their Master to have 
entered this field of foreign-missionary work. But that Board which did it 
stands forever entitled to receive the profound gratitude of all who care for 
missions. This is one cause of the gratitude which I bring you. 

Shall I not say, also, that there is a profound ground of gratitude here that yow 
have during these seventy-five years—three quarters of a century — borne wonder- 
ful witness to the power of the Christian faith. You have set forth before the 
people of this country and of the world the power that belongs to earnest, . 
determined, and consecrated effort blessed of God. And I believe the work 
of this Board of Missions has been an inspiration to the country in a great deal 
else besides missionary work. That there should be in this country any body 
of men who would declare their profound faith in the unseen and eternal Spirit, 
and who would declare their faith by such personal consecration, scattering their 
members all over the world and pouring forth the means of those who stayed 
at home like a very river of plenteousness, that must have had a powerful 
influence, that has had a powerful influence outside of missions, outside of the 
Church, outside of professed Christianity. The work that you have done for 
spiritual life and in showing the reality of spiritual things deserves and receives 
the profoundest personal gratitude of all those who care for such things. 

Shall I say, again, it seems to me that the testimony that an organization such 
as this has borne in seventy-five years of its history to the essential connection 
of the idea of missions withactive Christianity deserves our grateful recognition ? 
We have seen during all these years a deepening of the religious thought of our 
people. We have seen God lead us into those broad fields of speculation where 
we once thought it was unwise or unsafe to go. We have seen the books of 
criticism opened and examined freely. We have seen those things which seemed 
essential to Christianity again and again shown to be only incidental to Chris- 
tianity. We have seen how absolutely simple essential Christianity is. The 
Church has not merely continued to send forth her missionaries, but the more 
her field has been widened the more her spirituality has increased; the more 
boldly she has faced every truth that God has declared to her, so much the more 
has the missionary spirit thriven, so much the more and more the Church has 
thriven, and the more zealous have been its members to send the truth to all 
their brethren throughout the world. When we anticipate the ever-broadening 
and ever-simplifying Christianity, when we think how many things which have 
been regarded as essential have been but incidental, shall we not anticipate with- 
out fear that the more Christianity becomes simplified and better known, the more 
Christianity becomes Christ, and Christian living becomes simply and purely the 
following of Christ, that the missionary spirit shall grow and grow, develop and 
extend, until in the progress of the simplifying of the Christian faith shall at last 
come the conversion of the world? 
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These thoughts are general thoughts which are suggested in my mind as I find 
myself privileged to bring the greeting of one Christian body unto another. 
And, my brethren, that is a very sacred and serious thing to do. Let me close 
‘what I have to say with this thought: We thank you for all these reasons which 
I have mentioned, but the real root of our gratitude is in something simpler than 
.all these. It is because we are all brethren in Christ. We know that all men 
are God’s children; that the most neglected and degraded creature in this world 
is a child of God; that, therefore, we are brethren of every one of God’s 
-creatures on every highest mountain and in every deepest valley, and in the 
farthest island of the sea. And because you have reached thousands upon 
‘thousands of these our brethren, and given them the message which has been 
their salvation, we thank you. For every poor heathen that you have converted, 
for every soul that you have led back to the Father of all our souls, for every 
darkness into which you have poured any light, because that darkness was our 
darkness, because our Christianity was incomplete while those dark places 
existed, and because they were our brethren to whom you told the story of 
salvation, we thank you. For all these causes of thankfulness, as well as many 
others which I might enumerate, I bring you the cordial and respectful and 
affectionate and grateful greeting, not only of our Board of Missions, but of the 
whole Episcopal Church. 





FROM THE BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. A. L. LONG, D.D., PROFESSOR IN ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


I pEEM it one of the greatest honors of my life to be permitted to stand on 
this platform in any capacity and to join in the congratulations to this noble 
organization upon its Seventy-fifth Anniversary that we are to-day celebrating. I 
feel specially honored, however, to be deputed to this pleasant task by the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. Dr. Reid, who, 
being unable to attend, has asked me to present, in the name of the Missionary 
Secretaries, the congratulations and the sincere good wishes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to this sister organization. 

We rejoice in the work that is being done by this noble body ; the heart of the 
Methodist Church is thrilled with the recital of these noble victories and great 
achievements which have been set forth so ably in the reports read here to-day. 
There is one point, however, to which I may allude, and that is that the name of 
this organization — The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
— involves an idea which perhaps has not been apparent to all. That is, that 
it is not a society, but it is a Board of Commissioners ; it is a Committee repre- 
senting the members of the Christian Church scattered abroad in different places 
as individuals in the performance of their duty to carry on the work of the evan- 
gelization of the world. The year 1819 was the epoch which marked the first 
collection which was taken in the Methodist Episcopal Church of America for the 
aid of foreign missions. It was not, however, until the year 1839 that the 
_ missionary work assumed a corporate form ; and it is now only within a few years 
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past that it has come upon this ground, to which I have alluded as indicated in 
the name given to this Board. That is to say, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has resolved itself into a missionary society, and the work of administration is 
carried on by the committee, which is the General Missionary Committee, and 
they act as the representatives of the whole Methodist Church in the work of the 
evangelization of the world. And I may here say that when the time comes 
that every member of the Methodist Church, and every member of those churches 
represented in the American Board, shall fully feel that personal responsibility 
upon himself to carry the gospel to all the regions beyond, either in person or by 
proxy, by his representatives, then will come the day of triumph for the Church 
of Christ. Although twenty-nine years had passed before that church got started 
upon that glorious path, yet I may be allowed to say that it has since that year 
1839 endeavored to closely follow the lead set by this noble organization, — I will 
not say venerable, because her step is yet firm and elastic, and the vigor of youth 
is shown in her brow, and in her keen, piercing eye. 

I may be allowed to say further, as a missionary, as one having seen twenty- 
eight years of service, directly or indirectly connected with the missionary work, 
and thrown into the closest and most intimate relations with those brethren who. 
have represented you in the Empire of Turkey, that I feel to-day like presenting 
to you their congratulations also; and I testify that, in all my association with 
them, I have seen nothing whatever to indicate any want of harmony, any want of 
unity and of oneness of purpose. I am happy to say that, so far as my knowledge 
extends in the relations of the two Boards, there has been nothing of that injuri- 
ous and wasteful use of the energies of missionaries, and that waste of the Lord’s 
money in the overlapping of work, or that building upon others’ foundation, 
which is ever to be deplored, but all have had one common name, rejoicing in 
one common work. I am glad that no missionary organization, that no church, 
can claim a monopoly of those noble men whose names were read in Secretary 
Clark’s report this morning, any more than a monopoly can be made of the names 
of Paul and his associates. We claim to share in the common heritage of all 
these glorious names. ; 

I may say further that I present to you also the congratulations of an institution 
of learning standing like a lighthouse on the shore of the Bosporus, an institution 
which owes its origin to this Board, built with the money of one whose noble 
name it bears, a friend of this organization, and founded by your own and our 
own beloved and ever beloved Dr. Hamlin, — I present to you the congratula- 
tions of Robert College, an institution which, as you know, has become a power- 
ful factor in the agencies which are at work for the regeneration of that land. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that three quarters of a century seems a 
long time to some people. It is a long time in the life of an individual ; the 
hair becomes whitened, the manly frame becomes bent in that:time ; but it is a 
short time in the history of a nation, it is a short time in the working out of the 
grand purposes of God in the world. All of these revolutions that are taking 
place in Europe, all these convocations and congresses of diplomats in their 
council-chambers, they have their purpose, they have their work in God’s plan, . 
and they also lift the cause of humanity, the cause of God, something higher than 
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it was before. My heart is thrilled in standing here and thinking what the result 
may be before another three quarters of a century rolls around. Is it possible 
that the Lord himself may in that time appear? My heart is thrilled with the 
thought that it may be. Some people think that that coming is very near. That 
is not the experience of the missionary. He looks at the many obstacles that 
oppose the truth, and it seems a long way off, and there are many who ask: 
“Where is the promise of His coming, for since the fathers fell asleep all things 
continue as they were.”’ But it does seem to me sometimes that if our spiritual 
senses were properly cultivated, properly attuned, we might hear the rushing of 
the oncoming armies of the Son of God. 

During the troubles in the Soudan, at the outbreak of those difficulties, I met 
an old friend, a man of considerable importance in Constantinople, a chief of a 
convent of dervishes, and I asked him: “What do you think of the Mahdi?” 
And with a fierce gleam in his eye and a contemptuous curl of his lip he said to 
me : “He is not the Mahdi; Mahdi means, you know, the Messiah ; the Mahdi 
when he comes is going to come along with Jesus Christ.” I thought to myself, 
oh, that they should be prepared to receive the true Mahdi, the Messiah of that 
land, the Messiah of all those nations ! 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in Oriental language, I shall not wish this organiza- 
tion to live a thousand years ; I don’t know that it will be necessary for it to live 
that long ; I will only say, may this American Board live until He comes, until 
hope dies in full fruition and faith ends in sight. 


, 


FROM THE CANADA CONGREGATIONAL FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD M. HILL, OF MONTREAL. 


You have been receiving greetings and congratulations from those who have 
called yousister. I bring the greetings of a child to its mother ; yet we are richer 
than some in having two mothers, for we have a very filial feeling also toward the 
London Missionary Society of England, from whom you have heard through 
Mr. Cust. 

We come modestly, because of our youth, but do not scorn us for that. We 
are no younger than you were seventy-two years ago, and we are just as full of 
hope and promise from our three years of life as you were then. Modest as we 
are, we have faith enough to invite and urge you to be present, all of you, at our 
diamond wedding. We shall have a larger and grander gathering (if that is 
possible) than you have here to-day. I say grander, not to heap any indignity 
upon you, but because we believe the world moves and is growing better and 
better. We are conscious that every succeeding generation of workers receives 
a heritage from the past, and is responsible for enlarging and improving it to 
hand on to the next. 

It is good to be here to-day ; we knew it would be, and sent our delegate to 
make a tabernacle to abide in, right here on the heights of your missionary faith 
and zeal. We want to be near you; we need your heart and your experience. 
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We want to feel, as your record shows you have felt, the darkness in which more 
than half the world still sits. We want to learn to pray as the results of your 
years of labor show you have been praying. We want to learn to give as you 
have taught your churches to give, until you have the honorable record of a dollar 
and a half a year from every church member. 

We want to be closer to you in Christian work. The political ties are strong 
that bind us to the mother country. England has learned by experience to hold 
on to her colonies. But the great tide that rolls between us is more chilling to 
our ecclesiastical relationship than to political. And now, living close as we 
do, the boundary line stretching from sea to sea may separate us, Queens and 
Presidents may distinguish between Canadians and Americans, but in Christ Jesus 
there is no such distinction. And we want to join hands with you in Christian 
work. But let me quietly caution you lest this thing become reversed, and you 
wake up some fine morning to find yourself annexed to us politically and 
ecclesiastically. 

We organized our society three years ago, and feeling the need of sympathy 
and help, instead of stretching our hand across the wide ocean, we now take 
your hand held out so cordially to us; and I felt the thrill of new life as your 
venerable President pressed my young hand so warmly. 

Our history is a little peculiar, and yet the very essence of Christianity is in it. 
Our Home Missionary Society had a superintendent ; his salary was not large, 
nor was it easily paid. The churches were not coming up to their duty in the 
matter of giving. Right then there seemed a call for the larger work of foreign 
missions. ' 

Our ministers formed this society, and our Home Missionary Superintendent 
was one of the most forward organizers. They felt that it would do our home 
work good if we became interested in the conversion of the world. And it has 
proved with us, as it always does, that praying and giving for foreign missions 
tones up the work at home, and the two are more prosperous than the one would 
be alone. We organized our society as an educating force; the contributions 
began to come in; then at last one of our young men offered himself to go to 
Africa. We accepted him; his name is Rey. Walter T. Currie, well known to 
your Secretaries. Next April he will sail for the West Central African Mission. 
He goes through your Board, leaning upon your advice and experience and 
sympathy ; but he is our missionary. In this way we join hands in the effort to 
convert the world, and we hope at no distant day to send out others. 

We congratulate you on the success that has attended your labors of love for the 
Master. We enter the field grateful for the beginnings you have made. And 
that God will accept your labor, and permit you to see even more glorious fruitage 
in the next quarter-century, we will ever pray. 


FROM THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
BY THE REV. WALTER M. BARROWS, D.D., SECRETARY. 


It is fitting, on an occasion like this, that the oldest home-missionary society in 
America national in its scope should bring its greetings to the oldest missionary 
society in America world-wide in its scope. 
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- In behalf of the officers and missionaries of the American Home Missionary 
Society, comprising as they do more than one half of all the Congregational min- 
isters in the United States in pastoral service, I bring you our heartiest congrat- 
ulations. We rejoice with you over the achievements of the past, and unite 
with you in giving thanks unto the name of the Lord for what he has wrought. 
We bid you God-speed in the prosecution of that great work that lies before you, 
and promise our earnest codperation. “ For my brethren and companions’ 
sakes, I will now say, Peace be within thee. Because of the house of the 
Lord our God, we will seek thy good.” ‘ 

The American Home Missionary Society celebrated its Jubilee nine years ago. 
Hence it is sixteen years the junior of this our venerable sister. Now, according 
to Scripture, the elder shall serve the younger. And it has certainly been true 
that the American Board has been of great service to the cause of home mis- 
sions. For it can be said of religion what Shelley said of love : — 

“True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 
Tam not one of those who believe that the home work has been seriously crippled 
because of the 1,900 missionaries we have sent and the twenty millions we have 
spent in furnishing the gospel to the heathen world. To say nothing of the 
direct good accomplished in regenerating lives and redeeming souls and in 
changing the character of whole civilizations, the reflex influence on the home 
churches has more than paid for what it has cost. 

It would be interesting, if there were time, to trace the influence of the foreign 
work upon the home work. It would appear in the quickened spiritual life of the 
churches — leading to revivals of religion and a nobler type of Christian charac- 
ter. It would appear in our greater loyalty to Christ and the fundamental teach- 
ings of his gospel. Dr. Duff, Scotland’s great missionary to India, once said: 
“The church that ceases to be evangelistic will soon cease to be evangelical.” 

As an evidence that our Congregational churches have not ceased to be evan- 
gelistic, I would point to the fact already referred to, that over one half of all the 
Congregational ministers in the United States in active service bear the commission 
of the American Home Missionary Society or one of its auxiliaries. I would 
point to the fact that through the American Missionary Association we are proba- 
bly doing more for the freedmen than any other denomination. I would refer to 
what is being done by our other codperative societies for church-building, for the 
Sabbath-school work, for the cause of Christian education. I would point to that 
heroic band of workers who stand as our representatives in foreign lands, for whose 
support we raise over half a million dollars each year, a sum larger than that 
raised for foreign missions by any other denomination in this country with a 
single exception, and that a body of Christians much more numerous than ours. 
I would point to what we see about us at this meeting, — the evidences here 
exhibited of widespread and profound interest in this Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the American Board, — here is proof that our churches have not ceased to be 
evangelistic, and this in itself is enough to show that they have not ceased 
to be evangelical. 

No other denomination of Christians has any right to claim superiority to us in 
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this respect, unless they can point to a greater interest in missions. For the mis- 
sionary spirit is the Christian spirit, and missionary enterprise is the gauge of its 
intensity and depth. 

But not only has this foreign work had a tendency to give fervor to our piety, 
and purity to our faith, but also breadth to our sympathies. Dean Stanley, in 
quoting to a company of theological students Wesley’s well-known remark, “The 
world is my parish,” said to them: “ Better by far is it for you young men to say 
‘My parish is my world.’” There is a truth expressed here ; and yet it would 
have been well if the Dean had impressed upon the minds of these young men 
the fact that they could not render the best service to their parishioners without 
in an important sense making the world their parish, and bringing their people 
into the sweep of these great movements for evangelizing the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Ritter called his geography ‘“‘a psalm of praise to God.”” And so 
I think that the maps of the world sent out by the American Board may be called 
“Psalms of praise to God.” At any rate, our psalms of praise to him have been 
more acceptable because we have had these before us as we have sung and as we 
have prayed “‘ Thy kingdom come.” We owe a debt of gratitude to this Board 
for keeping the world near to our thoughts and hearts. 

But while it is easy to show that the foreign work has had a tendency to give 
power and life to the home work, it is also easy to show that the home work has 
had a great influence on that in foreign lands. Where would the constituency of 
this society be to-day if it had not been for the interest our churches have exhib- 
ited in home missions? It would be confined to a few favored localities here in 
New England, instead of stretching as it does now from Maine to California, 
from Florida to Washington Territory. Three years ago I was present at the 
organization of the North Dakota Association of Congregational Churches. It 
was composed of about a dozen little home-missionary churches, most of 
them less than a year old, and not more than two or three had any sort of roof 
over their heads that they could call their own. And yet at this first meeting 
the women came together and organized an auxiliary to the Woman’s Board, and 
began to send their offerings to this treasury. A year and a half ago I attended 
the first annual meeting of the North Texas Association of Congregational 
Churches. I found them weakened and yet strengthened from having sent one 
of their members as a missionary to India under the auspices of this Board. 

Thus not only a goodly portion of the receipts of this society, but a still larger 
proportion of the missionaries it sends abroad, come from the Western churches 
and Western colleges — colleges and churches that are the fruits of home missions. 
The cause of foreign missions has no more devoted friends than those found in 
the frontier churches. On the other hand, the cause of home missions has no 
more earnest friends than those who represent our churches in foreign fields. 
When Dr. Clapp desires to publish in Zhe Home Missionary an article that 
will arouse the churches as with the voice of a trumpet, he generally selects a 
letter written by some of our missionary brethren abroad, sent with a ‘contribu- 
tion for our treasury. From their outlook they perceive even more clearly than 
we the importance of saving America, not only for the sake of America, but for 
the sake of the world. They find that their power in heathen lands is largely 
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only the power of Christianity already developed in the lives and institutions 
of the people that send them out, and that if America, with its strategic 
position and boundless resources, could be put into the hands of Christ, he could 
use it quickly to convert the world. 

But, brethren, it seems to me to be more in accord with the spirit of this meet- 
ing, and of the gospel of Christ, to talk less and less of home missions and foreign 
missions and more and more of that field which is the world, of that gospel 
“which is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,” of that 
command, “Go ye and make disciples of all nations,” and of that gracious prom- 
ise of the Lord, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
The work is one and the workers ought to be one, and must be if the work is to 
be pushed forward to success. And yet Christians are only just beginning to 
appreciate this fact. Lucan said to the Romans: “You have turned your arms 
against each other when you might have been sacking Babylon.” And so, too 
often in the past, the professed disciples of Christ have turned their arms against 
each other, when, if united, they might have been storming some of the strong 
bulwarks of the evil one. 

But let us thank God that a brighter day is dawning. Count de Maistre has 
said : “ There is a mysterious march of all nations toward unity, which we ought 
to salute from afar.” There is also a mysterious march of all the sects into which 
Christendom has been divided toward unity, —a unity of the spirit, exhibited in 
hearty fellowship and in earnest codperation in Christian work, which we ought to 
salute from afar and do what we can to promote. This unity is as yet better 
exemplified in the foreign field than in the home, but even here we are beginning 
to act as those should who profess to “believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy 
Catholic Church, and the Communion of Saints.” As a denomination we have 
seven codperative societies working harmoniously together for the same end — 
the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s kingdom on the earth. 

But we have more than that number of codperative denominations with which 
we ought to labor with the same harmony, for we are all members of the same 
body, and the prosperity of each is necessary to the prosperity of all, and the 
power of each and of all is the power of Him to whom has been given all power in 
heaven and in earth. Let us lift our eyes constantly to him who has “ tasted 
death for every man ” — the Saviour of the world. It has been said that « the 
greatness of Christ is the true rebuke for the littleness of Christians.” But 
while it humbles us to contemplate the greatness of the Saviour’s love, it has 
a tendency to quicken our love in return, and love to Christ must be the great 
motive power in all our missionary work. 


FROM THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
BY THE REV. M. E, STRIEBY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE invitation that brings me here is a straw on the surface that marks a 
pleasant and rapid progress in the course of events. F orty years ago I could 
not, as an alumnus of Oberlin College, have received appointment as a mis- 
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sionary under the American Board. It was said in those days that Oberlin had 
three sorts of saints, — the imperfect, the perfect, and the pluperfect, — and the 
Board was probably so suspicious of specially pious people that it would have 
nothing to do with any of us. But the Board was mistaken. We were not 
holier than other men; we had no religion to brag of. What we were at then in 
Oberlin was to convince ourselves and others that we and they ought to be, and 
might be, a great deal better Christians than we were — not a bad thing to be at, 
then or now. 

But mark the change: Oberlin is now one of the Board’s favorite hunting- 
grounds for missionaries. It finds them there, and sends them into all parts of 
the world. Not content with this, it goes to Oberlin for a District Secretary for 
New York and for a Corresponding Secretary for Boston ; and, what still further 
marks the contrast, it does not seek the imperfect, but asks for and obtains the best 
that Oberlin can give. 

The drift of opinion and of events in regard to slavery is also indicated. The 
representatives of other societies who have preceded me have had the privilege 
of referring to the early pleasant fraternal, and even paternal, relations existing 
between those societies and the Board. This privilege is denied me. The rela- 
tions between the Board and the American Missionary Association were not at 
first the most harmonious. Indeed, the Association was like the boy who found 
fault with his father because the father would not do as the boy wished. But 
the change came when slavery was abolished. The Association was born in 
deep sympathy with the blacks in Africa and in America. Its first mission was 
in Africa. It took such strong ground against slavery, and allied itself with those 
who were so radical on the subject, that it had to endure much odium and ostra- 
cism. It has not yet had any occasion to be ashamed of the positions then held. 
But when the slaves came forth from their house of bondage, and with out- 
stretched hands and earnest entreaty called for the primer and the Bible, — the 
primer that they might reach the Bible,— there was a strong conviction in the 
minds of men that the Association was providentially prepared to carry these 
blessings to the ex-slaves; and among those most ready to recognize this 
providential preparation were some of the warmest friends of the Board. 
Henceforward the relations between the two societies became entirely 
harmonious. 

But incidental complications remained. The Board and the Association both 
appealed to the same constituency for funds to carry forward work in foreign 
fields, and among the Indians at home. In 1883 arrangements were completed 
by which the Association withdrew entirely from foreign-mission work, and the 
Board transferred to it all its missions among the Indians. The Association also 
stipulated to pass over to the Board for its work in Africa, after five years, the 
income from about $100,000 of invested funds. ‘This agreement has bound the 
Association by strong ties to the work of the Board. In taking the Indian 
Missions we inherit the memories and achievements of the Board among them, 
and it is ours to carry forward what has thus far been accomplished. We 
received from the Board the veteran and efficient missionaries, the Riggses, father 
and sons, and Rev. C. L. Hall. We have also in our Indian work the son of the 
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venerable Dr. Eells, and these link us to the work of the past. The Board has 
long had missions in Southern and Eastern Africa, and when the marvelous dis- 
coveries of Livingstone and Stanley startled the Christian world, the Board, as 
was to be expected, entered with zeal into the survey and occupancy of the new 
opening. No more lucid and satisfactory sketch of these new mission fields has 
‘been given to the world than that from the pen of the late lamented Secretary of 
the Board, Rev. John O. Means, p.p. The friends of the Association can never lose 
their sympathy with the work of the Board in this part of the world, and if we 
are faithful to our trust, we must ever follow with prayerful interest the funds we 
entrust to the Board for it. But above all, we believe that the American citizens 
of African descent are preordained to have an important part in the evangeliza- 
tion of Africa, and it will be our duty to train these people in our schools and 
churches, not only to be good citizens and Christians, but also, as essential to full 
Christian character, to take an interest in foreign missions, and many of them we 
shall hope to stimulate to go as missionaries to Africa. Already Rev. Mr. Ousley, 
a graduate of our Fisk University, and his wife haye entered the service of the 
Board in that land of their fathers; and, as the numbers that will follow them 
shall swell to scores, our prayers and most earnest sympathies will go with them. 

Once more; Our efforts among the Chinamen on the Pacific slope, in proportion 
to the money and labor expended, have been as successful in the conversion of 
souls and in the formation of Christian character as in any of our mission fields. 
It is not surprising that these people, when converted to Christ, should greatly 
desire to see a mission planted in their own land, in which, on their return, they 
might find a Christian home and a centre for Christian work. As the Association 
had retired from the foreign field, it could not undertake this, however desirable. 
But overtures to the American Board have resulted in the establishment of such 
a mission in Hong Kong —the first missionary, Rev. Mr. Hager, taking with him 
one of our Chinese converts, and fourteen others following the next year. Our 
mission schools in California contributed at the outset $500 toward the support 
of the new enterprise. With no little interest will we follow this work of the 
Board. 

I close my remarks with a brief personal reference to one of the Secretaries of 
the Board, now gone to his reward. Secretary Treat was regarded by the 
abolitionists as a champion of their cause. His famous letter of June 22, 1848, 
was to them a bugle-blast for progress. In 1854 the Association at its Annual 
Meeting passed a vote of thanks to God for the action of the Board in carrying 
out some of the recommendations of Secretary Treat’s letter. 

After the war it was my privilege to visit many of the Conferences and 
Associations of the West in company with Mr. Treat. We traveled together in 
the same cars, were sometimes guests in the same house, and spoke in. the same 
meetings as the representatives of two fraternal societies. I am an Honorary 
Member of the Board by Secretary Treat’s personal contribution of $50. If 
any one may strew with fresh flowers the grave of Selah B. Treat, it is the oldest 
surviving Secretary of the American Missionary Association. 
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COMMUNICATION 


FROM 


ROBERT N. CUST, ESQ., OF LONDON. 


Among those who were invited to attend the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
Board was Robert N. Cust, Esq., of London. He was for many years a highly 
respected officer in the Civil Service of India as Commissioner in the Northwest 
Provinces. He is an active member of the committees of the Church 
Missionary Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society; and by his 
published writings is doing much for the cause of evangelization. Being unable 
to come in person, Mr. Cust kindly sent a pamphlet prepared expressly for the 
meeting, consisting of “ Observations and Reflections on Matters connected with 
Missionary Societies and Missionaries.” The ten minutes to which the Business 
Committee found it necessary to limit the addresses of welcome from representa- 
tives of foreign bodies did not permit the reading of the whole pamphlet, which 
numbered forty-three pages; nor does the prescribed size of this volume permit 
a reproduction of the whole. It was presented by the author “With the pro- 
foundest respect and hearty good wishes.” The following are extracts, more 
or less disconnected, except the closing section, which is given entire. 


OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS ON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES AND MISSIONARIES. 


MIssION work is gradually becoming a science, laws of international comity, and 
links of inter-mission brotherhood are being framed. Annexation on the noblest 
and grandest scale for spiritual and benevolent purposes is being carried out. 
A territorial division of all vacant regions is being made. I regret that my 
mission map of Africa on a large scale, with its accompanying schedules, will 
not be ready to be presented on this occasion. . . 

None but those who throw themselves into mission work, and devour mission 
reports, are aware that a committee of a missionary society has to discharge the 
duty of a quartermaster-general, the head of a great commissariat, a board of 
architects and engineers, a board of finance, a council of education, a committee 
of geographical explory, a superintendent of a translating and publishing firm, as 
well as other secular duties. 

There are some among us in whose unpractical vision floats the idea, the 
romantically blessed idea, of two and two being sent out without scrip or change 
of raiment, without provision for roof-tree or sustenance, to be fed by the ravens, 
and grow like the lilies of the field. There are others, perhaps young, ardent 
spirits preparing for the fight, who dream of the preacher of the gospel under 
the branches of the wide-spreading tree, addressing a meek, and gentle, and 
willing auditory of savages, born again as little children, only too ready to hear, 
and wondering why the Word of life had been kept from them so many thousand 
years. 

Is itso? Let us consider the “environment” of the missionary who breaks 
ground in a new field, ignorant of the language and the customs, thrown into 
a country where there are no habitations, no ordinary supplies of his usual food, 
not even the rudimentary conditions of decent life in its lowest form. 

I have myself been the first and only Englishman in a newly conquered region, 
where the people flocked in to look at the white man. I have had to make the 
best of a native house, and such food as the country supplied or I could bring 
with me from more civilized places. I had with me the prestige of power and 
authority, not visible indeed, but felt by all who knew of the military canton- 
ments not so far off. Thus in a tropical climate I can in a small way realize 
the difficulty of the missionary... . 

Some take a romantic view of such an enterprise; they are neither able nor 
willing to think of the details; their simple souls cannot take in a conception 
of the great gulf fixed between them and the African missionary. Some prudent 
statesmen and consuls look upon the enterprise with a kindly eye, for the sake 
of its civilizing, rather than evangelizing results, but quite realize the enormous 
difficulties of the operation. Those who study missionary chronicles, and know 
missionary work, are convinced that the material requirements of the mission 
must be considered in the first decade to make good, continuous and lasting 
evangelical work possible in the second... . 
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Our Lord sent out his disciples two and two. The Roman Catholic Church 
makes it a rule absolute that no agent ordained or lay should be alone. There 
is comfort and support in fellowship, and there is the check imposed by the 
presence of a brother against the first temptations to sin. We should try to 
paint to ourselves the missionary left many months quite alone. I have known 
it as a public officer, and in my youth I enjoyed it while ruling a people whom 
I loved, with all the surroundings of Anglo-Indian comfort, in a climate which 
during the winter season is the finest in the world; but during the bad season 
I dwelt in houses in the midst of my fellow-men. But the missionary is often 
in the deadliest climate, in the most rudimentary kind of habitation, without 
medical advice, without a friend to sustain his parting spirit. Many holy men 
have made their solitary moan, and no one but their God has known how they 
died. It does sometimes happen, and within my knowledge, that a particular 
missionary is of such a disposition that he cannot get on with his colleagues, 
and has to be consigned to an isolated spot; such instances of infirmity should 
be the exception ; the missionary who has failed to convert himself will scarcely 
be an efficient agent to convert others. “Better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he who taketh a city.” ... 

There is great objection to the prosecution of education which has not a 
strictly missionary object. It is not the duty of missionary societies to give 
a cheap secular education to the natives of any country. School-teaching is 
a lawful expenditure of missionary funds only when its sole object is conversion 
of souls. It may be that in some countries education is the only method avail- 
able ; still, if it cannot be conducted on strictly Christian principles, it should 
not be undertaken. The school must be opened and closed with prayer, and the 
Bible be taught without any reserve or limitation. No conscience-clauses 
should be tolerated in a mission school. If state-grants are saddled with such 
conditions, they should be refused ; heathen teachers should not be employed, 
and, if the missionary thinks that he can’ only secure such success in secular 
studies as will warrant a state-grant by sacrifice of religious instruction, he should 
give up the grant. Unless the scholars attend the prayers and religious 
teaching, they should not be admitted. 

There is also great objection to any form of education, or training of boys 
or girls, which alters ser se their social status. It is no kindness, and no help 
to conversion, to turn out scholars who have been elevated above their relatives, 
and lost their means of existence. The same principle applies to the education 
of the laborer’s child in England, but with double force in Asia or Africa. What 
is to become of the nicely educated, elegantly trained girls in certain orphanages 
and schools, who have become young gentlewomen, with a future surrounded 
with disappointments and perils? Soberer and wiser views on the part of the 
superintendent would restrict the education to what is suitable to the position 
of life in which God has placed them, and make them fit to be wives of good 
men who are not possessed of high culture or large resources. 

An objection of the same kind must be recorded against the erection of build- 
ings, whether places of worship, education, or healing, on too expensive a scale ; 
who will be able to repair them, or rebuild them, as when in course of time they 
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fall into decay? What false kindness, what want of judgment, what ostentation 
there is in this! It is falling into the manifest error of the Church of Rome 
and the extreme ritualistic party of the Church of England, who in a village of 
savages delight to fit up a temple, decorated with European finery, forgetting 
that God dwelletn not in temples made by hands. The building should be solid, 
decent, suited to the climate and the degree of culture of the worshipers ; 
it should be as good as, or better than, any house occupied by a Christian in the 
village or town, but should not attempt to rival the Mahometan mosque or 
Hindu temple. ; 

This leads on to the necessity of every native community being taught to and 
compelled to be self-supporting, providing for its pastor, church expenses, and 
the education of children. No material inducement should be held out to a 
catechumen to accept the new religion. I read that in one mission no church 
is organized unless the community have a man ready to be pastor, and unless 
they are ready to support him. This principle ought to be universally accepted, 
and no permanent progress can be anticipated if it be neglected. .. . 

The missionary should not meddle in the politics of the country in which 
he is located; he seldom is able to appreciate the value of the forces which 
are in antagonism. His kingdom is not of this world. It is monstrous when 
a missionary usurps the power of a magistrate or a chief, and tries offenders, and 
sentences them to corporal punishment or even death. Within the last ten years 
this has happened in Africa. Ina patriarchal way he may act as umpire to remove 
difficulties, or prevent bloodshed ; in case of moral offences among his converts 
he may enforce church penalties, but he should carefully abstain from personal 
violence and personal restraint. It may be a question whether he is justified 
in using lethal weapons, or firearms, in resisting an invading band ; the terrible 
necessity may sometimes be forced upon him to do so in defence of life and 
female honor, but I know of no case where matters have come to this pass 
in modern times. As to the spoiling of goods by the tyranny of officials, or petty 
chiefs, or the inroads of freebooters, he must take it joyfully. As to avenging 
the death of a fellow-laborer or follower, he must not think of it. In many parts 
of Asia and Africa he carries his life in his hands, and if he is not content to do 
so he had better leave the field, and go home: he  <learly is not the man for 
such a mission. .. . 

Let me say a word of commendation of Missionary Society Committees. I 
have been for more than forty years a witness and a studier of the conduct of 
human affairs, but I never realized such purity of motive, such simplicity of con- 
duct, and on the whole such practical wisdom, as is found in such a body. 
There is always a feeling of tenderness, almost too sentimental, on the part of 
a committee toward their missionaries ; on the other hand, the wild complaints, 
and often unreasonable requests, of the missionary, which would distress a 
director, roll-up like the waves of the Atlantic against the impersonal committee, 
and go off in noise. The missionary would no doubt prefer leaving the direction 
of his affairs in the hands of a committee rather than be at the mercy of a 


director, wg : 
Let me now notice the relation of one missionary society to another of the 
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same or different denominations. The heathen world is, and will long remain, 
large enough for the efforts of all the churches; but by a comity of Protestant 
missions, except in the case of exceedingly large cities, which are worlds in 
themselves, intrusion into the field occupied by another society is condemned, 
and should be avoided. It is true that the ordained and educated agents of 
all denominations would meet in entire harmony, but the native agents, the 
congregations, and the adherents, would find ground for rivalry, detraction, and. 
animosity. Seceders, or parties expelled from one fold, would try to be 
admitted to the other, and thus bad feelings, and grievances, real or imaginary, 
would be generated. It is wrong in the members of one denomination saying 
in an off-hand way that the world is their parish. It is neither wise, nor 
courteous, nor Christian-like, nor conducive to the success of the work, to. 
intrude into the mission field of a sister society. A missionary should be very 
careful in admitting into his flock seceders from the flock of another denomina- 
tion, and still more careful in employing native agents who have been discharged 
from, or closed their connection with, other bodies. When a native has been 
ordained as a minister in one denomination, it appears extremely undesirable 
to confer orders upon him in another. 


MISSIONARIES. 


The profession of the missionary is the noblest and the holiest, the most 
courageous, and the most blessed; but by becoming missionaries they should 
not divest themselves of the feelings and duties of their class; they should not 
allow themselves from zeal or carelessness, or contempt of worldly wisdom, 
to do what honest gentlemen would shun to do ; for example, spend money which 
is not at their disposal to spend, or upon purposes to which the money is not 
allocated, let their accounts get into confusion, and set a bad example to their 
flock. This has occurred. A good steward is faithful in little things. 

The difficulty of mastering the language is always to be reckoned with, and 
this, in fact, fixes the field of each missionary for life. It has amused me to hear 
from a missionary confidentially that the language which he has acquired is the 
most difficult of all languages. This assertion is sometimes made with regard to 
the great literary language of Arabic, sometimes with regard to the multiform 
yet highly cultivated Chinese, and sometimes with regard to the wholly illiterate 
and uncultured languages of Africa. As no living man has tried to master all 
three, the degree of difficulty may be hard to determine, but it may be laid 
down that in one year with ordinary application any language can be acquired ; 
and unless it be acquired, the missionary is a dumb dog. The idea of preaching 
the gospel through an interpreter, or in a mongrel coast-patois, such as the low class. 
of traders use, is revolting. It is impossible for me to acquiesce in the practice 
of teaching in schools and colleges in any other than the vernacular of the 
students. The policy of throwing upon the students the burden which the 
professors avoid is questionable. I mistrust those societies in which the agents 
are not compelled to acquire the vernaculars ; any departure from this absolute 
rule is not to the permanent advantage of the mission. No secular government 
would tolerate any breach of this rule in its servants if it cared for the weal 
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of the people. It is a mere burlesque of a mission where this step is not taken. 
A man or woman can care but little for the souls of the heathen when he will 
not trouble himself to understand their words and let them understand his. All 
missionaries go out young, and the greater portion have that educational training 
which implies the study of one or more foreign languages ; I think poorly of the 
man who shirks this obvious duty. It shows a want of self-consecration. . . 

Still more reprehensible is the conduct of those missionaries who are misguided 
enough to rebel against the home authority which sent them out, and to turn 
the resources which were entrusted to them against their parent. Several cases 
have lately occurred of a character which a merchant, a public official, or a 
secular servant could never have done, and which nevertheless a Christian 
ordained missionary justifies himself in doing. If his views upon some theolog- 
ical point undergo a change, his duty is clear, to resign his connection with the 
society with whose principles he is no longer in accord. Instead of that I 
have known cases where the missionary threw off his allegiance, claimed the souls 
of the converts as his own private property, and+in defiance of all honor, all 
Christian duty, attempted to found a rival mission, and carry on a work in 
antagonism to the parent society which selected him, equipped him, supported 
him, and to whom he promised obedience. In the case of a tribe of considerable 
numbers and a low state of culture, bloodshed might be the consequence. These 
are no imaginary or trifling cases. They have occurred in Asia and 
America. . . 

The missionary should care for the health of himself and his family. It has 
cost much to bring him to his post; disease and death have already too many 
opportunities ; let him not by rash exposure multiply those risks. St. Paul shows 
a tender care for the health of Timothy. Even in things secular, prudence is 
advisable. Prudence enabled me and many others to pass a quarter of a century 
in India, and return to our native land stronger than our contemporaries who had 
never left England. The missionary has consecrated life and faculties to his 
Master ; let him take care of the poor, weak, earthly tabernacle, not for its own 
sake, for it is worthless, but as the necessary adjunct to the spirit which he has 
consecrated. The care which the parent society takes of its missionaries is 
nullified if the missionary himself, by false confidence or carelessness, does not 
take care of himself and his wife. 

Let the missionary shun the worldly and fashionable life of his countrymen ; 
he will find it impossible to maintain the double position. If he cares for the 
natives, as he ought to care, he must live for them, and among them. He 
cannot, and he ought not to, drag them up ; he must condescend to men of low 
estate, leading a simple, holy life in their midst. The residence of the missionary, 
and his way of life, should be simple ; his profession is a serious one, and his 
family should not surround themselves with the luxuries of secular life. In a 
conference at Lahore in 1860, I was amazed at the discovery of the seeds of 
bitterness already sowed betwixt the missionary and his converts, and this is one 
of the trials of the future. It is vain to suppose that the man of European 
culture can ever be brought to the level of the Asiatic or African; there is the 
abyss of centuries betwixt them ; but the difference need not be accentuated. 
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The native ordained evangelists and pastors will, under any form of church 
organization, claim to be on an equality with the missionary, but there must 
always be one exception, and the control of the expenditure of the funds supplied 
by the parent committee must be reserved to the missionary only; while the 
native church has control over its own funds. . . 

Another caution is required. The majority of missionaries are men of ordinary 
talent and acquirements, though of unblemished character and of great self- 
consecration ; but amidst their number in all denominations rise up from time 
to time men who are giants, whose talents are of the highest calibre. These 
men throw a lustre in the eyes of the world over their profession, but are not 
necessarily better missionaries. If their talents are linguistic, they cannot exert 
them too freely, or too abundantly, in the work of translations of the Scriptures, 
and composing of educational and devotional works ; but if their talents are 
those of the man of science, they should remember that they were not sent forth 
at the expense of churches and families to be geographers, or explorers, or 
botanists, or zodlogists, or conchologists, or geologists, or to establish plantations 
or manufactures, or trade, or to plant cocoanut-trees or breed ostriches, but 
to preach the Gospel of Christ, and they should maintain a holy restraint upon 
themselves, folding up their particular talents, perhaps with a sigh, in a napkin, 
rather than permit them to hamper the work for which they were called and 
chosen. The idea of a self-supporting mission is a dream. It distresses me 
to read in Stanley’s Congo of a missionary who had shot twenty-five elephants, 
and made great profit by the sale of the tusks. Still more distressed was I when 
I came upon French ecclesiastics in Algeria distilling intoxicating liquors. 

The missionary in these days should ponder well over the last verse of the 
ninth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. Here again the Roman Catholic missionary 
presents a bright example, and magnificent examples are supplied in the annals 
of every Protestant mission. It is a life-work which the missionary undertakes, 
and he should not be always running home. The contrast of those brave men 
who hold on beyond their strength comes out more strongly when the faces. 
of others are seen so often in England. It was not so formerly, but with the 
facility of communication has come a laxity of control and an infirmity of will. 
Of course, a medical certificate has to be complied with, as lives must not be 
sacrificed ; but I allude to other cases. . 


TO THE NON-MISSIONARY PUBLIC. 

I add a few words to the non-missionary public ; — 

I. First come the words “ guilty leisure.” Are there no men and women. 
in the community for whom God has provided in his bounty an abundance 
or a sufficiency, and who pass through a long life of ease and health, who have 
unemployed gifts, who do nothing for the Lord who bought them? This is. 
what I call “ guilty leisure.” In France no substitutes are allowed to exempt 
from military conscription. Personal service is required ; there is something 
more valuable than gold and silver, and every Christian is bound to render this 
to the home and foreign missions, or to both. How do some of our acquain- 


tances get through their long tedious days, sanctified by no labor, unenlightened 
by any interest ? 
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II. Next come the words “culpable ignorance.” And yet this is an age 
of enlightenment, and the presses of the missionary societies flood the world 
with interesting information, but there are those who will not read them. The 
Sunday-school is instructed in the details of St. Paul’s missionary journeys, but 
knows nothing, or next to nothing, of the greater work of the successors of 
St. Paul. And yet the reports of missionary societies and their periodicals 
are filled with greater interest than the most fascinating romance, and have the 
advantage, or perhaps disadvantage, of being true. Perils by land, perils by sea, 
perils by robbers, perils by the heathen, perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, 
perils among false brethren; in weariness, in painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst ; in fastings often, in cold and nakedness, besides the care 
of all the churches ; moving accidents by flood and field; disappointments and 
successes ; triumphs and abasements, —all these and more are to be found. As 
the narrative flows on in its simplicity, the narrow walls of the room seem to: 
expand, and the reader is transported, in thought, to the great cities of Asia and 
the vast deserts of Africa. There stands an honest, God-fearing man, —one of the 
reader’s own race and kin and language, —sent out to preach the gospel by his 
church, and is he not something in this cold, self-seeking, material age to be 
proud of? He has given up the prospect of wealth, and honor, and ease in his. 
own country, and has gone out to endure hardship for the sake of the suffering, 
the oppressed, and the ignorant; nor has he gone alone, for by his’side there 
moves a form, scattering sweet flowers round his life in those God-forsaken 
regions, attracting to herself hearts of savages by the strange and novel sight 
of the beauty of holiness ; they call her in their untutored accents an ange/, he calls 
her w/e, who like Ruth will not leave him. Are such stories as these noteworth 
reading? am I not right in adding the words “culpable ignorance” as to 
the continuity of the missionary spirit from the time of St. Paul to the present 
hour ? 

III. Next come the words “culpable niggardness.” He has given us all, 
all that we possess in this world, all that we hope for in the next. Shall we not 
give him something? Do we value the privileges which we possess if we do not 
assist those who strive to extend them to others? The free Anglo-Saxon on both 
sides of the Atlantic is not content to enjoy freedom, but wishes to impart it 
to others. The Christian wishes the message of salvation to be conveyed to the 
whole world. On the clock of history the hour for missions has sounded. I 
write with a profound conviction that the church, the family, and the individual, 
if they do not place the duty of conquering new kingdoms to the Lord in the 
first line of their obligations, abdicate their position. Those who are most 
liberal to home requirements are not fess forward in aiding foreign missions. 

Nor is it money only that the Lord requires. What shall be said of those who 
withhold personal service if the message has come to them; if the Lord has 
unmistakably called them ; if he has given them talents, and leisure,.and oppor- 
tunities? What shall be said of parents who withhold their children who are 
willing to go, and who have no field of usefulness at home? Where that exists, 
and they have a vocation in the home missions, among the poor and suffering 
of their own people, itis mere idle will-worship and desire of change that tempts 
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them to new and not better things. But where they are sitting at home with 
folded hands, doing nothing, crushed by the conventionalities of home family 
life, — eating, drinking, and sleeping, —parents ! parents! if the Lord calls them, 
let them go. Early death, tedious disease, some other kind of misfortune, will 
come upon you as a punishment for robbing the Master of his own. What 
happened to the servant who wrapped his talent in a napkin? 

The missionary appears to me to be the highest type cf human excellence 
in the nineteenth century, and his profession to be the noblest. He has the 
enterprise of the merchant without the narrow desire of gain, the dauntlessness 
of the soldier without the necessity of shedding blood, the zeal of the geographical 
explorer, but for a higher motive than science. Now, if there is anything greater 
than an English missionary, it is an American. My words may be read on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and I write them deliberately ; if my convictions were the 
other way, I should not hesitate to express them. I knew John Newton, of 
Lahore, forty years ago, and I know him still. I knew Forman and Barnes, and 
Joseph Owen, and many of the Episcopalian Methodist Mission more than 
twenty-five years ago in India, and Van Dyck, and Eli Smith, and Robinson, the 
Palestine explorer, at the same period. Later on I have made the acquaintance 
of the great army of American missionaries at Constantinople, Beirut, and in 
Egypt. I impinged on Labaree at Tiflis in South Russia. Many American 
missionaries starting to Africa have come to see me in London, and I have taken 
note of their character and calibre. I have lived among missionaries of my own 
country all that period, and know members of all denominations. 7) hey are the 
‘Salt of the earth. Tf I have pointed out some defects, and, after all, missions are 
human institutions, it is that they may render more and better service. 
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LETTER FROM THE MISSION IN SYRIA. 


THE Syria Mission, now connected with the American Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, at its semi-annual meeting, held in August, 1885, passed 
the following vote : — 

“The Syria Mission, having heard with interest of the approaching Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
which founded this mission in 1819, and maintained it for fifty-one years, would 
place on record : — 

“First, their gratitude to God for the work accomplished by the American 
Board in three fourths of a century, and especially for the work which its 
missionaries were enabled to do in Syria, in the translation of the Bible into the 
Arabic language, and in the founding of churches and schools and higher 
institutions of learning ; and, 

“Second, their desire to congratulate the Board, its officers and patrons, 
upon its present anniversary, and to assure them of their hearty sympathy and 
earnest prayers for the blessing of the great Head of the Church upon all their 
missions and missionaries, and they resolve 

“That Rev. Drs. Van Dyck and Eddy be requested to write to the Board a 
letter expressive of the sentiments of the mission, and to sign it with the names 
of all the members of the mission.” 

In accordance with this vote, the following letter has been sent and was read 
to the Board at the Annual Meeting : — 

“ Honored and Dear Brethren, —The married daughter is not recreant to 
her allegiance to her husband though she remembers with affection her early 
home, and shares in the joy which on special occasions lights up the old home- 
stead. 

“ Fifteen years have passed since the Syria Mission went out, with a blessing, 
from under the sheltering care of what’ was then Pemberton Square, Boston, to 
that of Centre Street, New York, but still her thoughts turn fondly and gratefully 
to that dear nursery of her childhood and youth, and she claims a right to add 
her voice to the voices of the hearth-and-home children, as they bring their 
congratulations on this glad anniversary. 

“We cannot forget the American Board, because, to many of us, our affection 
for her has the strength of a first love and is inwoven with the fibres of our being ; 
because we know that we are not forgotten by her, but have a place in her 
thoughts and prayers; because, since the time of our parting until now, in 
accordance with our schedule of daily subjects of prayer, annually voted, we have 
joined her name with that of the Presbyterian Board in our Saturday petitions ; 
because our proximity to the stations of the American Board in the Turkish 
Empire, our frequent contact with her missionaries, our common interests and 
mutual need of each other, make us forget that we are not still of one family ; 
because we are surrounded by constant mementos of former ties — the letters 
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‘A. B. C. F. M.’ being not only written on our hearts but present literally 
before our eyes on the title-pages of many of our books, and on the deeds of 
many of our churches and schoolhouses; because of the untransferred and 
untransferable property of the American Board yet remaining here, of graves 
and sleeping dust of missionaries and of martyrs; because of the legacies of 
unanswered prayers, long ago offered, and now from time to time realized ; 
because of the buried seed sown in those fifty-one years, ever and anon springing 
up and ripening into harvests ; and because of the still living converts of those 
early years — living epistles to show forth the faithfulness of your messengers. 

“ For these reasons, and because you and we are working for the same ends, 
by the same means, in the service of a common Master, with the same hopes 
and fears, joys and griefs, looking for the same glorious termination of all our 
labors, the links of memory’s chain which bind us to you are all strong and 
bright, in spite of time and distance and changes not few nor small. 

“And now we send a loving tribute from Syria to the memory of our departed 
Secretaries, — ours as well as yours, — Drs. Anderson and Treat. 

“We salute you with admiring joy — you the ‘Alma Mater’ of missions, on 
your seventy-fifth birthday, and rejoice that you are still in the dew of your youth, 
and that still light and. beautiful upon the mountains are your feet as you publish 
the tidings of peace among the nations. 

““May your successes in the past be earnests of yet greater triumphs in the 
future. May the time soon come of which all anniversaries like this are fore- 
runners — that great millennial triumph, when the kingdoms of this world shall 


have become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. : 
“CLV. A. VAN DYCK: 


W. W. EDDY, 
“* In behalf of the Members of the Syria Mission.” 


LETTER FROM THE CHURCHES OF JAPAN CONNECTED WITH 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


TuE Christians of the Associated Japanese Churches, to the Christian brethren 
and sisters constituting the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, send greeting : — 

May God, the Father of all people, and Jesus Christ, the Saviour of all nations, 
multiply unto you grace and peace. We have been informed of the “ Diamond 
Anniversary ” of your venerable Board which you are going to celebrate this year, 
at the time of its Seventy-fifth Anniversary. We heartily share in your hopes and 
joys for this great meeting ; and gladly take up this opportunity to offer you, 
most respectfully, a few words of gratitude for your Christian love and precious 
gifts which you have so bountifully bestowed upon us. 

If we look upon our past history twenty years ago, we had been sunk in the 
corruption of the world, passing our days in sins and transgressions, without 
hope and without God, and in utter ignorance of the salvation of Christ. But 
now, through the precious knowledge of Christ, our Saviour, and in the blessed 
communion of the Holy Spirit, we are reconciled to, and made sons of, our great 
Father in heaven, no more to be wanderers in this world, but, with the saints, 
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made partakers of the same glorious inheritance in the kingdom of God. No 
doubt we are all in all indebted to the sovereign grace of our Almighty Father, 
in these blessings ; still, at the same time, we heartily acknowledge our great 
indebtedness to the painstaking efforts and patience of the missionaries of your 
venerable Board. As we look out on the wide surface of the earth, many are the 
countries as yet enshrouded in the darkness of sin and ignorance; and_ the 
people to whom the gospel is unknown are not limited to this land of Japan. 
Nevertheless, you have early selected our beloved country as a field of mission- 
ary labor ; and the missionaries you sent over have admirably manifested their 
self-sacrificing spirit and ardent zeal, in their constant efforts for the salvation 
of our country notwithstanding the inconveniences arising from the difference of 
climate, language, and manners in a strange country, and in spite of the most 
insolent oppositions from an obstinate people. Oh, the depth of gratitude we 
feel toward you! It is more than we can express in words. 

When thus the seeds of the gospel were sown and they began to grow, bearing 
their fruits in the formation of churches and the multiplication of new fields of 
labor, it was through your kind protection, prudent counsels, and earnest 
prayers that our young and inexperienced churches have been enabled to 
advance to the present conditions. When next it became necessary to raise 
up native pastors and missionaries, you and your missionaries have zealously 
helped us in the matter, establishing schools for the education of both sexes, and 
providing them with the necessary funds, teachers, buildings, books, and instru- 
ments. Not only this, but even now you are contributing, year by year, a vast 
sum of money to our schools and missionary society. Wonderful love ! We 
are utterly unworthy of such manifold gifts. True, you Christian brethren and 
sisters have done these all in consideration of the infinite love of Jesus Christ ; 
still, it is as truly a manifestation of your ardent love for the souls of our people. 
Moreover, as we look a little further into the matter, we cannot help another 
gushing of grateful feeling. For the churches and schools of America have 
shown their depth of love for Japan in that, together with their earnest prayers, 
they have spared us their useful citizens, thus to impart to us the truths of the 
gospel and the blessings of true civilization. 

Oh, our dearly beloved Christian brethren and sisters, let us have a few years 
more, and what shall become of our country! The present Japan is passing 
away the evils customs and corrupt manners of the past, and turning out to be 
New Japan. It is just beginning to welcome the Western civilization and Chris- 
tianity — its life. Here is an excellent opportunity ‘to be met once in a thousand 
years and not to be expected again.” It is the day of salvation, the time of 
grace for our nation. Brethren and sisters, although, by the grace of our Lord, 
our churches and missionary society are growing year by year, yet, as they are 
still young and their resources limited, they cannot proceed all alone, and are thus 
liable to occasion your anxieties. But if you kindly grant us a few years’ more 
help, we hope to rejoice with you in the happy days of thanksgiving for our 
perfect independence. And now we most respectfully entreat you to execute your 
best plans for our progress and for the glory of the Lord, with constant diligence, 
patience, and prayers. 
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Our feelings of gratitude cannot fully be expressed in this meagre attempt ; 
but, fortunately, our dearly beloved brother, Mr. Neesima, is hoping to attend 
your meeting, and we have requested him to supply the deficiency with his own 
words. We pray you to give him a hearing, too, and to pray for him, that he 
may realize the hopes of his travels and return to us soon with a healthy body. 

At the request of the below-mentioned pastors and acting pastors associated 
with your mission in Japan, and in behalf of the churches under their care, we 


remain, 


Yours, in Christ, 


M. ICHIHARA. 

S. NAKASHIMA. 
Y. TAKEHARA./ 
K. TSUNASHIMA. 
H. K. MORITA. 


KIOTO, JAPAN, 18th year of Meiji, 8th month and 24th day. — August 24, 1885. 


W. SUGITA, pastor of Anaka Church, 

T. HORI, pastor of Nagahama Church. 

K. TSUNASHIMA, pastor of Kioto Third Church. 
J. NAMSHE, pastor of Koriyama Church. 

T. MIYAGAWA, pastor of Osaka Church. 

P. SAWAYAMA, pastor of Naniwa Church. 

T. HARADA, pastor of Kobe Church. 

Y. SUGIWURA, pastor of Tamon Church, 

S. MURAKAMI, pastor of Hiogo Church. 

M. KAMAMOTO, pastor of Akashi Church. 
M, KANAMORI, pastor of Okayama Church. 
T. ISE, pastor of Imabari Church. 

K. NINOMIYA, pastor of Matsuyama Church. 
T. Fuwa, pastor of Fukuoka Church. 

H. MOTEKI, acting pastor of Kaura Church, 


T. OsaDA, acting pastor of Tokio First Church. + 


M. ICHIHARA, acting pastor of Kioto 2d Church, 
Y. TAKEHARA, acting pastor of Kioto 4th Ch. 
S. HOMMA, acting pastor of Tenma Church. 

N. KAMEYAMA, acting pastor of Amaki Church. 
T. KOKI, acting pastor of Takahashi Church, 

S. MANABE, acting pastor of Kasaoka Church, 
K. OKU, acting pastor of Komatsu Church. 
Niigata Church. 

Rikono Church. 

Yokaichi Church. 

Kioto First Church. 

Tanba First Church. 

Shinanenchi Church. 

Nichinomiya Church. 

Sanda Church, 


CONC DING "ADDRESSES. 





REMARKS OF PRESIDENT MARK HOPKINS, AFTER THE 
PASSAGE OF RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 


Smnce the world stood there never has been such a gathering as this in connec- 
tion with this Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American Board in Boston. This 
hall, and the Music Hall, and Park-street and Mount Vernon Churches have been 
crowded, and yet there has not been room enough for all that wished to gather. 
In connection with such a gathering no one who is not acquainted with, and can 
look back of, the scenes can appreciate the amount of labor and care, and I 
might say expense, involved in making the arrangements. The occasion has 
been a great one, but Boston has been equal to the occasion. Since the time 
when the tea was thrown into the ocean, was there ever an occasion which Boston 
was not fully equal to? But as to giving thanks to Boston, I don’t know. 
Boston is the home of the Board, and when children go home they never think 
of thanking their parents for the hospitality which they receive. The relation 
of the churches of Boston to this Board is peculiar; great is the indebtedness 
of the Board to those churches which have stood here and have been shoulder 
to shoulder in supporting the Board in its home. We cannot express our 
feelings too strongly toward them. 

And now, in looking at this vast assembly, my thoughts are carried forward to 
another assembly, vaster than this, where we shall all be, and where He will be 
whose cause we now seek to promote in this world where He was crucified. May 
we all be found on that day among those who rejoice and lift up their heads with 
joy at His coming ! 


REPLY OF THE REV. E. B. WEBB, D.D., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CGMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


We ask no thanks and we deserve none. We have done what we could. To 
prepare for 4,500 people is not a slight task. If there have been mistakes 
or imperfection it was not of our hearts. If we have done anything worthy 
of credit, the credit belongs mainly to Rev. D. W. Waldron, Chairman of the 
Committee on Entertainment, and to W. F. Whittemore, Esq., Chairman of 
the Committee on Place and Printing. As to the money, you may thank the 
Lord for that, for I do not know where it came from. What we should like best 
of all would be to have you recognize anything that we have done which has 
been acceptable as an expression of the gratitude of our hearts toward Him who 
has been exalted in all these meetings, and is to be more and more exalted in 
the earth that he came to redeem. 

It is twenty-five years since the American Board met in this city. Nearly the 
lifetime of a generation has passed. Of the men who were active in the manage- 
ment of its affairs then few remain. The Secretaries are all gone. Of the 
Prudential Committee of that day only two continue. 
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We were all deeply touched last evening by. the allusions which you, Mr. 
President, made to yourself, and to the many years during which you have been 
allowed to serve the Board. But the suggestion that our President cannot long 
grace these occasions was very unwelcome. And yet, grievous as is the truth, 
it is full of serene consolation. Your venerated form must be taken up and be 
borne away tenderly by loving pupils to its final resting-place, but your honored 
head shall be crowned with unfading laurels by the hand that lit the sun — yea, 
rather by the hand that was nailed to the cross. 

Largely and practically it is a new generation into whose hands the work of 
the Board goes for the next twenty-five years. And what shall the generation 
that is closing its work say to the new generation that is taking up its work? 
With what word of advice and encouragement pass on the treasure and the 
inheritance already acquired ? 

You remember what David, the Hebrew monarch, as he lay in the lengthening 
shadows of his closing day, said to his son Solomon: “Now, behold, in my 
affliction I have prepared for the house of the Lord an hundred thousand talents 
of gold, and a thousand thousand talents of silver ; and of brass and iron without 
weight ; for it is in abundance: timber also and stone have I prepared ; and 
thou mayest add thereto.” 

The temple to be built “must be exceeding magnifical, of fame and glory 
throughout all countries.” And hence the treasure, and the abundant materials 
which David had prepared. Hence the necessity of adding thereto. 

Now the temple which we build also “must be exceeding magnifical, of fame 
and glory throughout all countries.” And what have we of this generation 
to hand over to our successors? Of missionaries and assistant missionaries 
we have about 1,900 in the field, “and thou mayest add thereto.” 

Of native preachers and helpers we have 2,173 in the field, “and thou mayest 
add thereto.” 

Of churches on heathen ground we have gathered and now aid nearly 300, 
“and thou mayest add thereto.” 

Of church members we have now to pass over into the hands of the coming 
generation 23,000, not to mention. the many churches and the multitude of 
members which in other years have been under our care, “‘and thou mayest 
add thereto.” 

Of gold and silver we have collected and spent on an average of late annually 
$620,000, “and thou mayest add thereto.” 

Like the royal Hebrew monarch, we have not been able to accomplish all that 
was in our hearts to do. The way to those fields twenty-five years ago was long. 
The obstacles were many. Expedients were to be tried that we might find the 
right way. Experiences were to be gained. Besides, the kingdom of heaven 
is built up slowly on the earth — slowly at the beginning. But now more may 
be done in the remaining twenty-five years of the century than in all that precede. 
The beginnings once made, the work goes rapidly forward. 

It is said that the ledge on which Minot’s Lighthouse is built was uncovered 
but twenty minutes a day at low water, and two full years were required to 
prepare the sea-worn surface to receive the. first foundation. stones. The 
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foundations being thus prepared, five years more were consumed in the 
wearisome labor of laying the first few courses. But the preparatory work thus 
slowly and securely accomplished, less than a single year was sufficient to com- 
plete the massive structure and set a beneficent light upon its summit to flash 
its welcome rays far out over the surging waters and guide the home-bound 
mariner safely into port. 

So to-day, if Christian men, watching the progress of missionary work, rightly 
interpret the signs of the hour, a great uprising of those who have heard the 
patient proclamation of the glad tidings—a grand advance, like the swift 
completion of the long-looked-for lighthouse, is soon to be. In many fields the 
work done — done slowly, done out of sight in the long years— warrants the 
expectation. History already made brightens the prospect of the future. 
Examples of such rapid, inspiring progress justify the glorious hope. 

Hear it, brother, not from the lips of the Hebrew monarch, hear it from the 
lips of him who was dead and is alive again and lives forevermore, hear it 
as he points to his own inconceivable sufferings and sacrifices for the redemption 
of mankind, as he points to the redemptive work now going on in the world, and 
with a voice both persuasive and imperative lays upon each of us the responsi- 
bility, “and thou mayest add thereto.” And with this I bid you all an 
affectionate farewell. 


“ @ne generation shall praise Chp works to another, 
and shall declare Chp mighty acts.” 
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